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Economical 
Lubrication 


TRADE MARK | REGISTERED : 
with NONE ul OIL or “Cheap” Lubricants? 


wW US PAT OFFICEA 


‘7 out of 10 leading textile mills know NON-FLUID OIL to be the most eco- 
nomical lubricant for their machinery, as proven by years of steady use. 


Most Economical--- 


Because every drop lubricates; no spatter or waste as with liquid oils—saves on 
yearly oil bills. 


Because it does away with “oil spot” seconds, saving many times its own cost. 


Because it lubricates dependably, keeping machines in profitable production and 
saving on repair bills. 


Write for helpful bulletin “Lubrication of Textite Machinery” and free test samples 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York Works: Newark, N. J. 
Southern District Manager, LEWIS W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8S. C. New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Providence, R. L St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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PIONEERS 


Continuous Plant Surveys 


eth INSTR VENTS 


L) 


HAT is a plant survey ? 
What information of value 
does it reveal? How may it be 
made in your plant? 

On account of the increasing 
demand for accurate knowledge 
of the three elements which en- 
ter into the cost of any manufac- 
tured commodity or service— 
Labor, Power, and Maintenance 
—Esterline-Angus engineers 
have prepared a special bulletin 
and specimen report dealing 
with every phase of this impor- 
tant subject. 

How Power loads affect de- 
mand and current charges, and 
how to adjust them; finding un- 
necessary “lapses” in productive 
labor; locating excessive friction 
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| What Would a 


urvey 


of Equipment and Conditions 
in Your Plant Reveal? 


This Bulletin and Report Will Tell You 


and faults in equipment; improv- 
ing power factor and voltage con- 
ditions; ‘spotting’ overloaded 
and underloaded motors, etc., 
etc. All of these points of inves- 
tigation, with suggestions for 
improvement, are covered 
thoroughly in this bulletin and 
report. 

The advantages of Esterline- 
Angus Recording Meters for 
such tests and surveys are too 
many for listing here. Their ac- 
curacy, convenient portability, 
and dependability are well 
known—but the fact that these 
instruments furnish continuous 
records over any period of time 
up to a full week, without atten- 
tion, is a very important consid- 


eration. The bulletin and report 
are FREE. May we send them to 
you? 


THE ESTERLINE-ANGUS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF GRAPHIC RECORDING 


INSTRUMENTS 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTER 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY oe PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
OTTE, N. C., 
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Mill Men Want Tax on 


Paper Continued 


present processing tax on paper at a hearing in 

Washington last week, speakers for the industry 
contending that an enormous amount of cotton goods 
business will be lost to paper products if the processing 
tax on cotton is not equalized by the tax on paper. 


A statement from Congressman A. L. Bulwinkle, of 
Gastonia, N. C., dealt with the competition between cot- 
ton twine and gummed paper tape. George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, showed how 
competition of paper is making inroads on cotton goods 
sales. He reported that two large manufacturers: of win- 
dow shades will substitute paper shades for cotton shades 
if paper is to be tax free. 

Mr. Bulwinkle’s statement said: 


“Gum paper tape competes with cotton twine on two 
bases: first, the cost to the consumer; second, the adver- 
tising tape is printed so that it serves both as a tieing 
material and as an advertisement. There is no way of 
determining the advertising value of printed gummed 
paper tape. We do know, however, that at times it has 
been distributed free to retailers. Plain gummed paper 
tape is also used in this field, however, and this material 
abviously competes solely on a cost basis with cotton 
twine. 


& OTTON MANUFACTURERS urged the retention of the 


GREATER LENGTH OF Twine USED 


“In studying this competition, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that twine is wrapped around the package several 
times, whereas gummed paper tape is used only on por- 
tions of the package. For that reason, the length of 
twine used on a package is several times the length of 
gummed paper tape used. Price competition between 
gummed paper tape and cotton twine is keen, and a bur- 
den such as this processing tax that is placed on cotton 
will, unless it is offset by a compensatory tax on competi- 
tive gummed paper tape, increase the shift that is going 
on from cotton twine to gummed paper tape. 

“Tf it is possible to separate this 
gummed paper tape that is highly 


pensatory tax; provided, however, that the gummed pa- 
per industry actually does pass along the compensatory 
tax on competitive gummed paper tape. Our cotton mills 
will object very strenuously to the removal of the tax or 
any reduction in the tax on competitive gummed paper 
tape. They will also object to any change in the com- 
pensatory tax on gummed paper tape that would reduce 
the effective tax on competitive tape. If it is necessary 
to include in the taxable class what appear to be non- 
competitive tapes in order to establish a compensatory tax 
or to make the compensatory tax effective for the purpose 
for which it is established, then this must be done. 


Can’t Wart Att Acree 


“Section 15 (D) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was formed specifically to have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture establish compensatory taxes before such shifts take 
place. If he waits until the field of use has been lost to 
cotton, or if it takes him forever and a day to study the 
problem and then to argue over whether the tax has been 
the cause of the shift or whether some other factor is re- 
sponsible, then obviously he will not be carrying out the 
intention of this section of the act. Certainly it cannot 
be expected that the Secretary of Agriculture should wait 
until all parties are agreed that a shift has occurred and 
that the processing tax on cotton has been the cause of 
the shift. Obviously, it is to the interest of those who 
manufacture competing commodities to keep raising ob- 
jections while they are increasing their sales at the ex- 
pense of cotton. We cannot forget that the cotton indus- 
try has been forced to shoulder an extreme burden in 
order to bring recovery to the South. 


“The cotton textile industry is not asking others to 
bear this burden, but it is demanding that it be able to 
hold its position in competition with other commodities as 
intended under section 15 (D) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. While it is satisfactory and proper to make 
any revisions in the compensatory taxes so far established 
that may be made without de- 
stroying the effectiveness of those 


competitive with cotton twine 
from other types of gummed paper 
tape that appear not to be com- 
petitive with cotton twine, the cot- 
ton twine manufacturing industry 
will have no objection to a limita- 
tion of the field of the gummed 


taxes, no change should be made 
that will remove the tax from the 
competitive articles.” 

Extracts from Mr. Sloan’s state- 
ment, filed in answer to requests 
from paper manufacturers that the 
tax on paper should be discon- 


paper tape that is to bear the com- 


tinued or reduced, said in part: 
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“We believe that there are certain paper products 
which are directly competitive with cotton, as yet un- 
taxed, upon which, on the basis of facts which we propose 
to present at this hearing and which, so far as we are 
advised, have not yet been brought to the attention of the 
department, it may well conclude that further compensat- 
ing taxes should be imposed in the exercise of discretion 
conferred by the statute. Among these untaxed products 
are single wall draft bags, uncoated bags used in the flour 
trade, paper napkins, table cloths and doilies, paper 
handkerchiefs, paper window shades, paper cartons and 
certain other paper products. 


“As we understand it, certain of the paper interests are 
contending that no compensating tax should be placed on 
any paper product unless there is adequate proof that a 
shift in consumption has already occurred as a result of 
the processing tax on cotton. Since the records of the 
prior hearings on this subject will be considered as a part 
of the present record, it is unnecessary for me to re-em- 
phasize that the statute does not require a finding that 
shifts in consumption have already taken place. A num- 
ber of instances of actual shifts to paper were given at the 
last hearing. But the compensating taxes may also be 
imposed if the department finds that the processing tax 
will cause such shifts, and with two commodities so close- 
ly competitive as paper and cotton, where a tax is placed 
on cotton and none on paper, such shifts are inevitable. 
The statute was designed to prevent such shifts, not 
merely to attempt to remedy them after they occur. 

“Take an example in the competition between cotton 
window shades and untaxed paper winshow shades. In 
this case as will be shown there have already been ex- 
cessive shifts in consumption from cotton to paper as a 
result of the cotton processing tax but an even more se- 
rious threat to a long-established market for the cotton 
farmer and the cotton textile industry looms on the hori- 
zon. Two of the largest window shade manufacturers in 
the United States, important cotton customers with na- 
tional distribution, not to their own liking but by force 
of circumstances are right now considering going into the 
manufacture of the tax-free paper shade in order to pro- 
tect their position and maintain their share of the busi- 
ness as it existed prior to this time. Unless a compensat- 
ing tax is put on these paper shades in time to prevent 
this action a permanent reduction in cotton consumption 
in this field is inevitable. I am sure, Mr. Administrator, 
that when you hear the detailed facts that will be pre- 
sented by a subsequent witness you will appreciate that 
these problems that I have only touched on are very real. 
To wait in putting on a compensating tax until such shifts 


have already occurred is to lock the barn after the horse 
is stolen. 


“So we say if competition is shown a compensating tax 
may, under the statute, and in justice should, be levied 
without the necessity of showing specific instances of loss 
of business. 


“It is hard to foresee limits upon the possible enlarge- 
ment of the competitive field between cotton and paper 
and so long as we have the processing tax, additional 
compensating taxes mal well become necessary. I have 
several samples of cotton cloth menus used by railroads 
and by one of the leading hotels in America and samples 
of cotton cloth letterheads which are used extensively by 
the Institute and by many other commercial organiza- 
tions. This suggests that we may come to a compensat- 
ing tax on paper stationery and related items. 

“The point I am making is well illustrated by the ar- 
guments here presented with respect to the type of bag 
known as the ‘multi-wall bag.’ Since its development 
not many years ago this type of bag has been one of our 
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keenest competitors; and the department has found that 
a compensating tax should be levied generally on this 
type of paper bag. Supposing it is shown that some bags 
of this type are in use as containers for products for 
which cotton bags are not currently used, why does this 
afford a sound basis for freeing the bags so used from the 
tax? Bear in mind that there are no exemptions from 
the tax on any cotton goods sold. Every pound contains 
its share of the processing tax. There is no escape for 
cotton, while if some multi-wall bags are taxed and others 
are not taxed, the multi-wall bag manufacturer will be in 
a position to spread the tax out thin over all of his prod- 
uct so that the amount of tax apportioned to the business 
in immediate competition with cotton would be nowhere 
near compensatory. We feel strongly that any such 
scheme for special exemptions on a use basis might well 
defeat the whole purpose of Section 15(d). 


EQUIVALENT UNITS 


“T have remarked that the paper industry is really 
down here not so much in the hope of getting their taxes 
removed entirely, but with the idea that they can get 
them reduced. These taxes have been in effect only since — 
the first of December. I am not sure just what the total 
of these paper compensating taxes amounts to, but in one 
of the briefs filed, I noticed a statement that this paper 
tax would amount to over $200,000 in the lime industry 
alone. It has been estimated that the total amount of 
cotton processing taxes which the cotton textile industry 
must pay will amount to $115,000,000 a year. We were 
told that this is a contribution we and our customers 
must make toward the program of national recovery. At 
the same time we were assured by Congress that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would see to it that our competi- 
tive position would be protected against industries com- 
peting with us, who would likewise be called upon to do 
their part. Remember that the processing tax covers the 
whole cotton industry while as yet only five relatively 
minor types of paper products have been taxed—three 
types of bagging, paper towels and gummed paper tape. 

“Now bearing on this question of the amount of the 
paper taxes on these five paper products, we are hearing 
a lot of talk today about equivalent units. We have one 
witness here today—and a very busy man—who has 
come from California to tell you how many wipes there 
are to a towel. 


“The statute gives the department authority and dis- 
cretion to determine these equivalent units. If the towel 
were taken as the equivalent unit and the same tax laid 
per equivalent unit of cotton and paper, paper taxes 
might be levied at anywhere from 40 cents to $1 per 
pound, which is no more ridiculous than the 1 cent per 
20 pounds tax advocated by the paper people. But the 
Statute does not require that the tax be levied at the 
same rate per equivalent unit—it merely limits the power 
of the department to impose a maximum rate, leaving it 
entirely within the discretion of the department to deter- 
mine the equivalent unit so as to accomplish the main 
purpose of the statute. What the framers of the statute 
had in mind was to give the department broad powers to 
arrive at a compensating tax which would maintain the 
competitive balance between cotton and the competing 
commodity and so prevent shifts in consumption either 
way. It seems to me, as I have already said, that the 
five rates of tax already fixed reasonably accomplish the 
result. 

“There are a number of things that must be considered 
in fixxing a tax to maintain the proper competitive bal- 
ance. Suppose a cotton article sells for $1 and a com- 
petitive paper article sells for, say, 60 cents before any 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Progress in 


Steam 


(RILE progress in steam power 

engineering during 1933 was 

restricted and lacked many of 
the spectacular accomplishments of 
some previous years, certain trends 
were evident which are likely to ex- 
ert a marked influence on future 
practice. These are well covered in 
the recent progress report of the 
A. S. M. E. Power Division, abstracts 
from which are given herewith. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


There seems to be an increasing 
appreciation on the part of industrial 
organizations that process steam, as 
a heat sump or reservoir, has a 
greater availability the year round than heating steam, 
and therefore is more suitable as a basis for power 
generation through the use of high-pressure turbines ex- 
hausting at process steam pressure. 


For industrial plants the trend is toward higher steam 
pressures and temperatures for power generation utilizing 
the steam from the exhaust or from bleeder connections 
for heating or process work. The pressures now fre- 
quently specified for plants up to 2,000 h.p. range from 
400 Ib. to 600 Ib, and steam temperatures from 650 F. to 
750 F. 


If the power requirements are relatively high to the 
process-steam requirements, pressures as high as 1,000 
lb. or 1,200 lb. may be used and total temperatures as 
high as 850 F.; these conditions will allow expansion in 


a turbine to moderate process-steam pressures entirely 


within the superheated region. The extra cost of installa- 
tion of such high pressures and temperatures, however, 
may not be justified by the additional savings in the 
production of electric energy. 

STEAM BorLers 


Significant progress has been made in continuity of 
operation. Pulverized-coal, fuel-oil, or gas- 
fired boilers have in many instances been 
on the line for five or six months. With 
stoker-fired boilers the period of continu- 
ous service is usually somewhat shorter 
and is also more dependent on the charac- 
teristics of the coal. 


The trend in the design of large-capacity 
boiler units appears to be toward high 
pressures and temperatures, having a rela- 
tively small amount of boiler heating sur- 
face followed by a relatively large econo- 
mizer section and a relatively large air 
preheater. Such boilers, when fired with 
pulverized coal, are equipped with a fur- 
nace slag screen designed to screen the 
boiler and upper part of the furnace from 
radiant heat, to collect ash, and to main- 


tain high temperature in the combustion 
zone. 


Power Engineering 


The trend in industrial boiler in- 
stallations of medium or smaller ca- 
pacities is toward larger air preheat- 
ers and the elimination of economiz- 
ers. The tendency also is toward a 
reduction in the relative heating sur- 
face of the boiler and a relative in- 
crease in the heating surface of the 
air preheater. 


Where economizers are used and 
the design permits, there is a growing 
tendency toward installing them with- 
in the boiler setting. Since most 
high-capacity units require the use of 
a high quality of feedwater supply, 
economizers of the continuous-tube 
type with no provision for the cleaning are being built 
for this class of service. 


A new form of water-tube boiler has been developed 
for a range of capacities of from 7,000 to 80,000 lb. of 
steam per hour, which is particularly suitable for pulver- 
ized- coal, oil or gas firing. These units incorporate a 
water-cooled furnace wall and floor, or ash screen, as an 
integral part of the boiler circulating system. 

Recent developments in the design of boiler drum 
baffles have resulted in a distinct improvement in the 
quality of the steam leaving the boiler. 


SUPERHEATRES 


The problem of uniform superheat at varying steaming 
rates of boilers is receiving active attention of boilers and 
superheater manufacturers. Attempts have been made 
to secure uniformity of superheat by control of the 
passage of furnace gases through the convection super- 
heaters, or by the proper proportioning of radiant and 
convection surfaces with special reference to the location 
of the convection superheater tubes among the boiler 
circulating tubes. ‘Separately fired superheaters are 
advocated to secure uniformity in temperature especially 

for superheats above 800 F. 


FURNACES 

Developments in powdered-fuel firing are 
largely in matters of detail of design, with 
considerations being given to the designs 
of direct-firing units which will approach 
the desirable characteristics of the bin and 
feeder types. 

While there have been no new princi- 
ples of grinding established, pulverizers are 
being improved to reduce their power con- 
sumption and maintenance costs and to 
increase their available for service. 

The matter of recovering the fly ash in 
communities where the ash from chimneys 
becomes a nuiasance is still an economic 
problem and is far more difficult and ex- 
pensive than the recovery of cinders from 
the waste gases of stoker-fired boilers. 

Large capacity stokers have been re- 
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ported, on which very. high combustion rates were ob- 
tained through the use of a number of dampers giving air 
control to the various zones of the fuel bed. The Detroit 
Edison Company has made comparative runs on such a 
stoker with combustion rates as high as 80 Ib. per sq. ft. 
per hour in which the various zone dampers were con- 
trolled by hand in one case and by automatic control in 
the other. With manual control, a more even fuel bed 
and more efficient combustion conditions were main- 
tained. 


At the present time, because of availability and 
economic conditions favoring the use of such fuels, there 
is a distinct trend toward oil and gas firing of power 
boilers, both in connection with new units and in con- 
version of existing ones, particularly where the furnaces 
were originally designed for the burning of pulverized 
coal. To meet this trend, oil and gas burners of larger 
unit capacity have been developed, and there is a growing 
tendency te design furnaces and fuel-burning equipment 
to burn pulverized coal, oil or gas, either separately or 
in combination. 


STOKER-FiIRED BoILEerRs 


With stoker-fired boilers the prevailing opinion has 
been that preheated air should be limited to a maximum 
temperature of in the vicinity of 350 F. Several in- 
stallations have recently been made in which air tem- 
peratures of 400 F. and over have been successfully used 
with a wide variety of fuels and with both multiple- 
retort underfeed and traveling chain grate stokers. At 
the Delray Station of the Detroit Edison Company, an 
underfeed stoker which is usually operated with pre- 
heated air at 350 F. to 400 F. was operated for one 
week, night and day, with air at a temperature of 500 F. 
with but slight damage to the stoker tuyére plates. At 
the Chester Station of the Philadelphia Eelctric Company 
one of the boilers was fitted with an experimental stoker 
to which air was delivered at 510 F. During certain 
test periods for determining high rates of combustion, a 
fuel-burning rate of 78 lb. of coal per sq. ft. per hour 
was attained with an overall efficiency for the units of 
81 per cent. After months of service, during which ac- 
curate records of performance and maintenance were 
made, it was determined that there was no appreciable 
increased maintenance for this stoker equipment as 
compared with other stokers operated by the same 
company under considerably lower preheated-air tem- 
peratures. 


Traveling chain grate stokers burning a wide variety 
of fuels, including anthracite, fines, coke breeze and 
bituminous coals, have been operated with air tempera- 
ture in the vicinity of 400 F., but temperatures between 
300 F. and 400 F. are usual, depending on the type of 
fuel. 


Steam GENERATING UNITS 


During the last few years, when it has been necessary 
to operate steam-generating units at partial ratings, the 
effect of corrosion resulting from the precipitation of 
moisture in certain zones of preheaters from gases of 
such low temperature that the dew-point is reached, has 
become more of a maintenance problem, resulting in 
the necessity for the replacement of tubes and envelope 
plates in the recuperative type of heaters and of heating 
elements in regenerative preheaters. This corrosive con- 
dition seems to be more prevalent when burning coal on 
stokers than in pulverized form and is particularly active 
when burning fuel oil with a high sulphur content. 
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Manufacturers are meeting this condition by offering 
preheaters with the heating surface in several sections or 
banks so that the corroded sections may be renewed, thus 
avoiding the necessity for expensive replacement. 


FREDWATEER 


One of the problems associated with higher pressure 
has been the scaling up of the high-pressure turbine due 
to carry-over of soldis which reunited in the turbine at 
some equilibrium temperature. This condition has been 
greatly improved by the development of steam washers 
within the boiler drums in which the steam, before de- 
livery to the superheater, is washed by the incoming 
feedwater. Any moisture carry-over consequently carries 
the lower solids of the feedwater instead of the solids of 
the more highly concentrated boiler water. 


In the treatment of feedwater, advanced studies on 
scale prevention appear to indicate that some of the 
earlier conceptions of solubilities of boiler-water con- 
stituents were found to be incorrect at higher tempera- 
tures and pressures. A recent paper reported an ex- 
perimental work being conducted to determine the effec- 
tiveness of sodium carbonate in boiler water at higher 
pressures, which appears to indicate that the pressure 
limitations previously assumed for this salt were incor- 
rect. The question of embrittlement ratios is also re- 
ceiving renewed attention. 


Experience with treated feedwater indicates that in- 
dustrial plants with feedwater properly conditioned may 
go to 600 Ib. boiler pressure without hesitation, and 
instances are on record where industrial plants are 
operating at 800 lb. boiler pressure with no condensate 
return. 


HicH Pressure STEAM APPLICATION 


The limits to high-pressure steam applications in in- 
dustrial plants are determined by the quality of the feed- 
water. Since the make-up in such plants is usually very 
high, the raw water must be susceptible to satisfactory 
treatment. 


Progress in turbine design has been made in perfection 
of details and the choice of better suited materials, based 
on past experience. The problem of water erosion is 
being actively studied by manufacturers, and a paper was 
presented before the society covering the theoretical 
treatment of the subject, together with data on actual 
experience. Shields of hardened material on the wearing 
portion of the turbine blades are now quite generally 
offered, and improvements in design are also offered with 
a view of removing moisture from the lower stages as 
effectively as possible. 

The tendency to use fabricated welded steel-plate con- 
struction wherever practicable still continues, even to 
the inclusion of piping and flange connections. 

Another recent development is the fireproofing of tur- 
bine hydraulic and lubricating-oil systems. One recent 
turbine installation has its oil storage on a basement 
floor completely separated from the turbine. The high- 
pressure lines are completely enclosed in the return lines, 
so that any possible leakage from a pressure line could 
not catch fire. 

There is also an active search going on for non-inflam- 
flamable lubricants to replace oil, and definite designs 
have been proposed for completely separating the high- 
pressure hydraulic system from the lubrication system 
and using a non-inflammable liquid for valve operation. 
A number of fluids suitable for this purpose are now 
available. 
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Riverside & Dan River Mills Net $736,778 


Danville, Va.—The balance sheet of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills issued here brought revived hope 
in Danville’s leading industrial institution with figures 
showing that the net profit during the past year was 
$736,778.49 against $24,314.22 in 1932. 

The statement also shows that the net income last year 
was $14,269,168.95 against $9,664,261.10 in 1932, the 
surplus being raised in a year from $6,079,582.87 to 
$6,870,152.19. 


The balance sheet reflects the heavy demands on in- 
dustry by State and Federal taxes, also the increasing 
demand made for the additional working capital to take 
a of the provisions of the recovery act and the textile 
code. 

The cash position of the industry is also shown to be 
much better. 


Stockholders will meet February 15th for the annual 
meeting. 


Fine Goods to Curtail 


The National Recovery Administration announced ap- 
proval by Administrator Hugh S. Johnson of an order by 
the cotton textile industry code authority directing fine 
goods cotton mills to suspend loom operations for three 
days in February and three days in March. 


The order specified the six days were to be interpreted 
as “full working days of not less than a single shift of 
eight hours, if any mill is operating on a single-shift 
basis, and not less than two shifts of a total of 16 hours, 
if on a two-shift basis, and the time so lost shall not be 
made up by any method; that 300 looms in each mill are 
exempted from this requirement and that a legal holiday 
may be included as a working day for the purpose of this 
requirement.” 


Furthermore, the order specified it was applicable to 
mills known to the Cotton-Textile Institute as “fine goods 
mills” and to all fabrics made with warps finer than 32’s 
and fillings finer than 43’s. 


OBITUARY 


J. W. ZACHARY 


Cooleemee, N. C.—James W. Zachary, 59, general 
manager of the Erwin Cotton Mill No. 3 at Cooleemee 
for 18 years, died at his home here following an illness of 
about four months. He was a native of Alamance Coun- 
ty, son of Henry Clay and Mary Cates Zachary. 

Mr. Zachary went to work for the Erwin Cotton Mill 
Company in 1895 and has been manager of the plant here 
since 1916. He was president of the Bank of Cooleemee, 
a director of the J. M. Ledford Company store and Coo- 
leemee Drug Company, secretary of the Cooleemee school 
board and steward in the Cooleemee Methodist Church. 
He is survived by his wife, five sons and six daughters. 

Funeral services were held at the First Methodist 
Church at Cooleemee and burial was at Burlington. 


J. V. NANNY 


Tarboro, N. C.—J. V. Nanny, overseer in the cloth 
rooms of the Hart Cotton Mills here, died at his home 
following a heart attack. He was 52 years of age. 

The deceased is survived by his widow and six chil- 
dren. 


TextTrLte BuLietin 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the super- 
intendents and overseers of every cotton mill in 
the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank and 
send it to Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Name of Mill 
Town_____. 

__.Spinning Spindles 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
_Cloth Room 


Recent Changes 


Let Lindley do Your 


Landscape Work 
This Spring 


There will never be lower prices for plants. 
Trained landscape men are at your service. }f 
Write, wire or telephone for an appoint- |] 


ment. 


Not only do we make plans, but look after 
the actual planting as well, and furnish 


plant material specially suited to your job. 


Landscape Department 


Lindley Nurseries 


- Greensboro, N. C. 
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Kor 45 years the Textile Unions Have 
Made Bootless Efforts to Organize South 


HE long fight of the textile unions to establish 

themselves in the Southern States, their fruitless 

efforts to organize any considerable majority of 
the workers in this section and toll taken in union dues 
and lost wages because of strikes, is reviewed by /ndustry 
and Labor, a New Hampshire publication. This New 
England view of the union effort in the South is of inter- 
est in this section and is given herewith: 


Ever since the formation of the United Textile Work- 
ers branch of the American Federation of Labor, its lead- 
ers have looked with eyes—glistening with cupidity— 
upon the South, and particularly since the drift of New 
England spindles and looms gathered such momentum 
that today the South is producing much more cloth than 
the North. Time was when Massachusetts stood first in 
the production of cotton textiles; today North Carolina 
enioys that distinction. 

The chronology of the textile union’s numerous inva- 
sions of the South has been an almost unbroken record of 
signal defeats, even unto the present day. Never power- 
ful in New England, the only Massachusetts cotton mill 
that had been 100 per cent organized is now an open 
shop. After paying a hundred thousand dollars in dues 
to the union in 20 years the operatives in that mill pulled 
a spontaneous strike that spring that lasted for twelve 
weeks, and when they got ready to talk business with the 
company they shunted the union aside and elected to 
henceforth run their own party. 

The U. T. W. union is no stranger in the Southern 
States. Its leaders have tried their luck down there at 
almost regularly recurring intervals for forty years or 
more—but the Southern mill worker is just as much of 
an individualist today as ever he was and quite as capable 
of doing his own thinking and bargaining without the 
assistance of outside labor unionists, who have fish to 
fry and cats to skin—meaning they are organizers for 
the money there is in the union organizing racket. 


Textrte Untons Active rn Souts Since Ercutres 


During every one of the intermittent efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the workers in 
Southern mills, and as a direct consequence, many costly 
strikes have occurred—more costly to the workers than 
to anyone else. Business was frequently disrupted for 
varying periods, and employment and payrolls for the 
time paralyzed. The disillusioneds workers would then 
lose faith in the union as an “open sesame” to bigger 
wages and better jobs. Soon they would chuck the union 
overboard, locals would vanish, and conditions would 
resume a normal trend until the operatives forgot the 
previous abortive attempts of organized labor to usher 
in the millennium. 

The first union drive to organize textile workers in the 
South, that we have any record of, came in the late eigh- 
ties when the old Knights of Labor—precursors of the 
present American Federation of Labor—fomented several 
strikes in Carolina and Georgia cotton mills. 

In 1897 an organization known as the National Union 
of Textile Workers was formed and acquired considerable 
membership both in the North and the South. Its princi- 
ples were definitely socialistic. Affiliation with the newly 
formed American Federation of Labor was affected, and 


the 40 Southern locals which had been formed took an 
active interest in the new labor movement. A Georgia 
mill operative was elected president. Organization drives 
were vigorously pushed and numerous strikes occurred. 

During this revelry of strikes the A. F. of L. was 
appealed to for aid, for strike relief, but, as usual, little 
real financial assistance was forthcoming. For example, 
in 1900, the National Union of Textile Workers represen- 
tatives at the annual A. F. of L. convention sought 
prompt and liberal relief for the workers, engaged in 
strikes then in progress in Atlanta and several other 
Southern industrial centers. Although a resolution was 
passed by the convention calling for more intensive organ- 
ization work in the South, the only practical action taken 
was the appointment of two paid organizers to aid the 
textile union in this field—and the paltry sum of $500 
was appropriated to feed some thirty-five thousand strik- 
ing operatives and their families. Nevertheless, it was a 
charitable gesture—meagre as it was—to which the union 
officials could and did “point with pride.” 

When the Spanish-American war came on in 1898 the 
textile industry in various sections of Georgia was se- 
riously crippled by strikes of the most savage sort. So 
violent did the troubles become that a call was made 
upon the Governor of Georgia for protection but the 
State militia was in Cuba and the authorities were power- 
less to afford protection against the rioting, assault and 
sabotage that occurred. 

Three years later, in 1901, the National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers was merged with the United Textile Work- 
ers Union, a new organization controlled by craft bodies. 
The records show that at this time—as well as in several 
instances in after years—all Northern union support was 
withdrawn from Southern mill workers and they were left 
absolutely leaderless for a while. 

In the course of time, the Southern branch of the union 
virtually disappeared in a series of harsh strike defeats. 
From this period until 1914—the outbreak of the World 
War—the record of the United Textile Workers Union 
in the South was one of repeated failures. Confidence in 
the union and union promoters would fizzle out and a few 
years anew outfit of high-pressure organizers would be 
sent down from the North to fan the dying embers into 
flame. Those were the days when John Golden was 
president of the U. T. W. Periodically, through the 
years, the Southern mill workers would, here and there, 
plunge into stormy struggles with their employers as a 
direct concomitant of agitation supplied by U. T. W. 
organizers and A. F. of L. papers and pamphlets. A 
charter would be granted in some mill community, a lot 
of dues money collected, and the workers—given little or 
no financial support—would find themselves within a few 
months with an expensive organization to keep up that 
never did anything tangible or helpful for them. In 
several recorded instances, a venal union organizer or 
officer would decamp with all the dues money and fees 
and leave his deluded followers to rage in vain. 

This story was repeated time and again. Eight or ten 
local unions were promoted and established each year 
during this decade, only to disappear. A branch office of 
the U. T. W. was maintained at Charlotte, N. C., during 
part of this period; its principal activities consisted 


~ 
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mainly in filling out charter forms for local groups, han- 
dling dues stamps, and stirring up suspicion, dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest. After a time the office was closed and 
the officials in charged treked back to the North with the 
feeling that the workers were too slow in paying dues to 
be of much financial benefit to the union. 


Strikes Durtnc Wortp War YEARS 


Although the American Federation of Labor had pledg- 
ed undiluted support to the government in getting muni- 
tions, clothing and other needed equipment over to the 
army in France during the war, hundreds of strikes were 
pulled by organized labor in textile plants working on 
government orders. (The following statement was issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Labor: “Be- 
tween April 6, 1917, the day we entered the war, and 
November 11, 1918, the day the war closed, there were 
in America more than 6,000 strikes.’’) 

And so the advent of the World War opened up a new 
series of bitter strikes generated and conducted by North- 
ern unions in the South. Typical of many such was one 
called in a big Georgia cotton mill; the struggle was 
positively vicious, also protracted—but after a whole 
year of uninterrupted conflict the strike was declared lost. 
Scores of such strikes eventuated in Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama and the Carolinas during this time. This period 
also marked the high tide of organized labor strength in 
the South. It was claimed at the time that 30,000 work- 
ers in North Carolina alone was affiliated with the union, 
10,000 joined up in South Carolina, etc., but not one 
permanent organization resulted in the textile industry— 
the locals all folded up and went the way of those estab- 
lished in previous years. | 

It was about this time that one of the most spectacular 
and bittertly fought strikes in the entire history of the 
industrial South—up until 1921—occurred in a large 
cotton and bag mill in Atlanta, Ga. The workers, emo- 
tionalized by militant leaders, waxed exceeding violent 
and on one occasion literally pitched the superintendent 
out of a second-story window. But that struggle, like all 
prior ones, failed to score a single additional advantage 
for the operatives. After a few months enthusiasm 
chilled ann the workers were glad to desert the strike 
chiefs and get their old jobs back under the very same 
wages and conditions prevailing when the strike started. 
This strike, which caused widespread comment, was one 
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of the worst defeats ever suffered by the union in this 
country. 

The South supplied much in the way of strike news 
during the World War. The struggle at Anderson, S. C., 
during those turbulent times, was termed by the United 
Textile Workers Union as “the first, real, endorsed, legiti- 
mate strike in the South”—a highly significant commen- — 
tary (whether true or not) in view of the fifteen years in 
which the U. T. W. had held undisputed jurisdiction over 
the Southern textile field, and the large number of “un- 
authorized strikes which occurred during that same pe- 
riod. However, in 1917, the U. T. W. claimed 65,000 
dues-paying members in the Southland with 77 Southern 
locals. One of these locals was composed of negro work- 
ers, pickers and dye house laborers. 


The workers’ growing distrust of the United Textile 
Workers Union soon became apparent. By 1919 the 
number of Southern locals had dropped to almost one- 
half, with corresponding heavy losses in membership. 


During the depression of 1921 there again occurred 
widespread and bitter strikes in the two Carolinas. Dur- 
ing these resultless struggles—and contrary to promises 
made—the U. T. W. suspended strike relief and all union 
benefits. Again the union completely failed to deliver 
on its pledges and promises to the workers. Every one of 
those numerous strikes were flat failures and in most in- 
stances the disillusioned workers had to beg to get their 
old jobs back. The leaders vanished, pronto. The work- 
ers were by now too exhausted and discouraged to engage 
in any more union battles for several years. In the fall 
of 1920 the present President of the U. T. W., Thomas 
McMahon, and his organizers again started locals in 
Charlotte, Concord, Kannapolis, and other North Caro- 
linian communities. It was reported that by the follow- 
ing spring this bunch of chiselers had milked the workers 
in this section for a total of $200,000. This huge “take’’ 
of fees and dues was garnered under the promise that 
every member of the union was entitled to draw $7 a 
week during the period of the strike. But it isn’t on 
record that any of the strikers got one dollar a week, let 
alone seven. 

During the summer of 1921 it is estimated that the 
strikers in this section lost more than $2,000,000 in 
wages. 

(Continued on Page 18) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN . penetrates the 
carries the weight into the 
means good running work ..... 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


‘ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A. L. DeLoach has become superintendent of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. C. 


R. G. McClure, of Huntsville, Ala., is now overseer 
cloth room, Jefferson Mills No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


M. P. Stacks is now overseer carding, Jefferson Mills 
No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


H. H. Grier has been promoted to master mechanic, 
Pacolet Mills, New Holland, Ga. 


F. J. Tyson, of Griffin, Ga., is now second hand in 
weaving, Jefferson Mills No. 1, Jefferson, Ga. 


C, E. Ford has been promoted from loom fixer to over- 
seer weaving, Jefferson Mills No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


J. C. Spratling, of Jefferson, Ga., is now office man- 
ager, Jefferson Mills No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


Jim Garrison is now master mechanic, Jefferson Mills 
No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


A. L. Campbell is now overseer weaving, slashing, 
warping and spooling, Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 


J. N. Howard is now overseer carding and spinning, 
Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 


J. R. Clifton, of Fitzgerald, Ga., is now overseer card- 
ing, Jefferson Mills No. 1, Jefferson, Ga. 


P. W. McKee has resigned his position with the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala., to join the 
Indian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala. 


C. Lee Gilbert has resigned as superintendent of the 
Darlington Manufacturing Company, Darlington, S. C., 
a position which he filled for many years. 


T. R. Sosebee has resigned as general manager, Ban- 
ning Cotton Mills, Banning, Ga., and has returned to 
Niles, Mich. 


J. C. Brannan, formerly of the Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., has been promoted from superintendent to gen- 
eral manager, Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, Ga. 


E. J. Walden has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing to superintendent, Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, 
Ga. 


T. E. Stewart has been promoted from office manager, 
Jefferson Mills No. 2, Crawford, Ga., to paymaster, Mill 
No. 1, Jefferson, Ga. 


Goodon Shumate has been promoted from night over- 
seer spinning, Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga., to overseer 
day spinning, Mill No. 2, Crawford, Ga. 


S. J. Burden, formerly overseer spinning, Toccoa, Ga.., 
has been transferred to Hartwell Mill No. 1, Hartwell, 
Ga. 


S. L. Stacks is now superintendent of both No. 1 and 
No. 2 plants of the Jefferson Mills, Jefferson and Craw- 
ford, Ga. 


Walter Cunningham has resigned as second hand in 
weaving at the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Ope- 
lika, Ala., to become overseer weaving at the Dadeville 
plant of Alabama Mills Company. 
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L. M. Sossoman, master mechanic at the Loray plant, 
Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, N. C., will here- 
after alsb have charge of the engineering work. 


C. B. Graves, of Greenville, S. C., will, about March 
Ist, become secretary of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock 
Hill and Whitmire, S. C. 


W. W. Ware, formerly with the Neisler Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has become overseer of dyeing at the 
Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C. 


C. E. Toney has been transferred from Jefferson Mills 
No. 2, Crawford, Ga., to overseer weaving, Mill No. 1, 
Jefferson, Ga. 


A. B. Sibley has resigned as designer and assistant 
superintendent at the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. 
C., and accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Darlington Manufacturing Company, Darlington, S. C. 


Richard G. Thatcher, who has been vice-president of 
the Standard-Cosa-Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been elected president, succeeding Thomas H. 
McKinney. (See Page 12.) 


R. P. Dicks, treasurer of the Sanford Cotton Mills, 
Sanford, N. C., has been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding J. C. Watkins, of Greensboro, who re- 
signed. 


B. C. Baker, superintendent of the Kershaw (S. C.) 
plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, is recuperating from 


an operation for appendicitis which he underwent at a 
Charlotte hospital. 


T. J. Willis, graduate of the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment in 1932 and formerly with the Aberfoyle Manufac- 
turing Company, Belmont, N. C., has resigned to accept 
a position with the Lonsdale Company at Seneca, S. C. 


The friends of E. W. Sechsenmaier, treasurer of the 
Larkwood Silk osiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte, will regret to 
hear of the death of his mother, Mrs. William Sechsen- 
maier, in Miami, Fla. 


Henry McKelvie, for many years resident engineer of 
the Loray plant of Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been made resident manager of the 
company’s mill at High Shoals, N. C. 


H. P. Walker, for several years in charge of the testing 
laboratory of Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, 
N. C., has resigned to become overseer spinning at the 
Springstein plant, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


FE. O. Hunter has resigned as secretary of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill and Whitmire, S. C., to accept 
an executive position with the Springs Cotton Mills and 
will have headquarters in the offices at Lancaster, S. C. 
He will assume his new duties about March Ist. 


F. A. Decker, vice-president and sales representative 
of the Textile Specialty Company, Greensboro, N. C.., 
has been called to Stratford, Conn., on account of the 
serious illness of his mother. Mr. Decker has spent most 
of his time in Connecticut since the first of December due 
to the death of his father and the illness of his mother. 


Charles H. Bauer has been engaged as merchandising 
manager of the V-belt department of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division, Passaic, N. J. 

Mr. Bauer enjoys a wide acquaintance with distributors 
throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico and the 
West Indies. 

He has had long experience in this specialized field. 
He should be instrumental in rendering valued service to 
the V-belt trade. 
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Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association Organized 


The Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, an 
organization of hosiery manufacturers in the Southeast- 
ern States, completed formal organization at a meeting 
at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., last Satur- 
day. Officers were elected, a charter and by-laws were 
adopted at the meeting of approximately 125 hosiery 
mill operators. 

Much interest was shown in the new organization and 
all manufacturers present enrolled as active members. 

T. R. Durham, formerly of Knoxville, Tenn., was 
elected executive secretary of the association. His head- 
quarters are in the First National Bank Building, Char- 
lotte. 

Other officers of the new organization are: R. O. 
Huffman, of Morganton, president; J. M. Berry, of 
Rome, Ga., vice-president and chairman of the seamless 
hose division; T. J. Wallner, Pulaski, Va., vice-president 
and chairman of the full-fashioned hose division, and A. 
D. Strauss, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., treasurer. 

The new association was organized to meet the partic- 
ular needs of Southern hosiery manufacturers, whose la- 
bor and material problems are different from those in 
other sections of the nation, Mr. Durham explained. It 
will not be the purpose of the association, he continued, 
to withdraw from the National Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association but rather to work through and with the na- 
tional organization as a subsidiary. Differences in the 
provisions of the NRA hosiery mill code for mills in the 
South created problems peculiar to this section. 

A preliminary organization meeting was held in No- 
vember. It led to the formal organization Friday. Al- 
though only 125 Southern hosiery mills were represented 
at the meeting, officials of the association hope to include 
the more than 300 mills in the Southern area in the or- 
ganization, it was pointed out. 

Directors for the new association were also elected as 
follows: C. W. Gaddy, Albemarle; J. C. McEwan, Bur- 
lington; F, S. Wilcox, Union, S. C.; H. T. Bryan, Jr., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harold Lamb, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
J. K. Voehringer, Greensboro; Clarence G. Burton, 
Lynchburg, Va.; W. W. Lancaster, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
G. C. Harrelson, Princeton, Ky.; R. E. Davis, Fort 
Payne, Ala.; R. T. Amos, High Point; Garnett Andrews, 
Rossville, Ga.; W. H. McLelland, New Orleans, La., and 
P. W. Eshelman, North Wilkesboro. 

States embraced in the association include all States 
from Maryland south and from Texas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, east. 


Textile Chemists Meet 


The winter meeting of the Piedmont Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, was 
held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on 
last Friday and Saturday. 

The meeting began with a technical session from 3 to 
5 o'clock Friday afternoon, at which time papers were 
presented by P. H. Scott, of the E. I, DuPont de Nem- 
ours Company, Wilmington, Del., on “Fastness of Dye- 
stuffs as Self-colors and in Combination;’’ by John Both- 
amley, of the Arkansas Company, Inc., New York, on 
“Preparation of Piece Goods for Kier Boiling,” and by 
Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, of North Carolina State College 
and vice chairman of the group, on “National Merceri- 
zation Research Committee.”’ 

A discussion of various questions and a symposium on 
hosiery dyeing, concluded the session. 
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Around 175 mill representatives of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia were present for 
the meeting, for which J. D. Sandridge acted as local 


chairman in charge of arrangements, assisted by R. M. 
Mitchell. 


Officers of the section are Mr. Feindel, chairman; 
Professor Grimshaw, vice chairman; John C. Robertson, 
of Greenville, S. C., secretary, and F. O. Tilson, of Char- 
lotte, treasurer. 


The dinner meeting was featured by an address by 
Bishop Howard Rondthaler, of Winston-Salem. 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I 


OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
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-- FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 
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MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 
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EUGENE J. ADAMS 


TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &. C. 


Meeting the Test 
In the INDUSTRY 


Textile Mills depend upon Robinson 
Lubricants. For years they have met the 
most severe tests of the industry. They 
are backed by 100 years experience. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Changes in Machine Hours 
For Controlling Textile 
Production 


PERATING hours for carded yarn mills and wide 
() sheeting mills and print works are affected by the 
latest rulings of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, following recommendations of the Cotton Textile 
Code Authority. 
In each instance, production in these groups is limit- 
ed “to meet particular conditions arising in each group.” 
The rulings affecting production in these three divisions 
of the industry are made public through the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Industry. The regulations are as follows: 
CarpepD YARN Mitts on 60-Hour WEEK 
The emergency requirement as to limitation of hours 
of machine operation in the Carded Yarn Group of the 
Cotton Textile Industry, dated December 18, 1933, is 
hereby modified, such modification to become effective 
January 29, 1934, and it is required that: 


For a period of four weeks, beginning January 29, 
1934, and ending February 24, 1934, spinning spindies 
in the cotton textile industry, wherever located, operating 
on the production of any type of carded yarn for sale as 
such, with the single exception of spindles producing yarn 
for eventual use in the manufacture of rubber tires (all 
such spindles pmprising the productive machinery of 
the Carded Yarn Group of the Industry), shall not be 
operated in excess of sixty hours each in any week dur- 
ing such period; provided that the above period may be 
shortened or such restriction of hours of operation may 
be reduced by the Code Authority with the concurrence 
of the Government representatives thereon, at any time 
during the period as changing conditions may warrant. 
It is further required that, during the period when such 
temporary limitation is in force, no weaving mill, combed 
yarn mill or knitting mill, shall operate spindles in the 
production of any type of carded yarn for sale as such 
which were not employed in spinning carded yarn for 
such sale at some time during the ninety days prior to 
December 1, 1933. | 

Until January 29, 1934, the date that the foregoing 
requirement shall be effective, the emergency requirement 
as to limitation of hours of machine operation in the 
Carded Yarn Group of the Cotton Textile Industry, 
dated December 18, 1933, and effective January 1, 1934, 
shall continue in full force and effect. 


Wipe SHEETINGS CuRTAIL 25% 


For a period of twelve weeks, beginning January 29, 
1934, and ending April 21, 1934, no mill in the cotton 
textile industry, wherever located, shall operate looms 
forty-five inches or wider for the production of wide 
sheetings for immediate or ultimate use for bed sheets or 
pillow cases a total number of loom hours in excess of 
75 per cent of the total number of loom hours otherwise 
permissible for such productive machinery under Section 
III of the Cotton Textile Code as approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 16, 1933, provided that the above period 
may be shortened or that such restriction of hours of 
operation may be reduced by the Code Authority with 
the concurrence of the Government representatives 
thereon, at any time during the period as changing con- 
ditions may warrant. It is further required that no mill 
which has not, for a period of ninety days prior to Jan- 
uary 5, 1934, operated looms forty-five inches or wider 
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for the production of wide sheetings for immediate or 
ultimate use for bed sheets or pillow cases, shall engage 
in such operations and such production during the afore- 
mentioned period of twelve weeks, beginning January 29, 
1934, and ending April 21, 1934. 

PRINTING MACHINERY Hours 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the Cotton Textile 
Code Authority under Section VI of the Cotton Textile 
Code approved by the Administrator December 1, 1933, 
providing for temporary changes in the limitation of 
hours of operation of productive machinery to meet par- 
ticular conditions arising in particular groups of the 
industry: 

It is required that, for the month of February, printing 
machinery shall not operate for more than 75 per cent of 
the hours otherwise permitted by the Cotton Textile 
Code; provided that such period may be shortened by 
the Code Authority with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment representatives thereon, or that such restriction of 
hours of operation may likewise be reduced at any time 
during the period as changing conditions may warrant. 


Standard-Coosa Co. Under New Control 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Executive control of the Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, of Chattanooga, and its 
subsidiary, the Sauquoit Spinning Mills of Gadsden, Ala., 
passed into the hands of Richard C. Thatcher, son of a 
founder and former president of the business, at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting last week. 

Mr. Thatcher was elevated from the post of the vice- 
president and general manager to the presidency to sup- 
plant T. H. McKinney, who was retired with an honora- 
rium of $25,000 for the next twelve months, provided he 
stays out of the textile business during that period. 

Mr. Thatcher was elected under a compromise arrange- 
ment that climaxed a struggle among the stockholders 
over control of the $2,000,000 textile concern, with Mr. 
McKinney and J. S. Verlenden, chairman of the board, 
as the principal rivals. 

The complete roster of officers and directors elected at 
the annual session follows: 

Officers—Richard C. Thatcher, president; R. J. Math- 
ewson, vice-president; A. H. Thatcher, treasurer; F. R. 
Harris, secretary; 5. M. Gamble, assistant treasurer, and 
J. S. Verlenden, chairman of the board. 

Directors—D. Brooks Barlow, W. H. Thatcher, W. M. 
Vanleer, J. S. Verlenden, George T. Williams and George 
V. Strong, of Philadelphia; George P. Haslam, Piedmont, 
Ala.; R. H. Thatcher, Elkton, Md., and R: J. Mathew- 
son, Felix G. Miller, T. R. Preston, S. L. Probasco, John 
Stagmaier and Richard C. Thatcher, of Chattanooga. 

The only other important business transacted was the 
declaration of the regular dividend of 12% cents per 
share on common stock. The dividend is payable in 
April, along with the regular dividend on preferred stock. 
A report was offered by the retiring president showing the 
company had a successful year in 1933, despite the de- 
pression. The report supplemented the annual state- 
ment, which the president mailed to stockholders on 
January Ist. 

“The gross operating profits before considering depre- 
ciation for the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company and 
its subsidiary, the Sauquoit Spinning Mills, amounted to 
$841,024.83. 

“We set up a reserve for the death benefit fund of 
$14,187.86. 

“We charged off for discarded machinery and obsolete 
yarn $66,628.72. 

‘“‘We set up a reserve for Federal taxes of $46,500. 


| 
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“The net earnings as shown in the annual report to 
stockholders could have been increased $117, 727.33 had 
we not adopted an ultra conservative policy.” 

Mr. Thatcher, the new president, came to Chattanooga 
in 1922, shortly after the consolidation of the Coosa 
Manufacturing Company of Piedmont, Ala., with the 
Standard Processing Company and the Thatcher Spinning 
Company of Chattanooga, as general manager of the 
three plants. Prior to that he had served as secretary 
and superintendent of the Coosa Manufacturing Com- 
pany for twelve years. 

Mr. McKinney explained that he holds a substantial 
interest in the company and will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity for several months. 


“As heretofore stated, a group of stockholders were 
seeking to control the company and replace the present 
administration,’ Mr. McKinney said. ‘My primary de- 
sire has been to prevent a disruption which might, and 
probably would, have destroyed the company. The dis- 
cordant and other factions, with my aid, have brought 
all interests into accord, and I have not words to express 
my deep gratification. 

“Tt is agreed that my friend, and associate for years, 
R. C. Thatcher, is booked for the presidency of the com- 
pany. Mr. Thatcher is an efficient textile man and has 
the needed qualities to successfully conduct the business, 
provided he can command the support and co-operation 
of all groups, which I trust he can do. 


“T have agreed to act for several months in an advisory 
capacity to the company’s executives and I retire with 
every goo wish for the continued success of this great 
textile organization. 

“Tt is too early for me to announce my permanent 
plans. For the moment I am planning to take a much- 
needed rest in Florida.” 


Arbitration More Effective in Trade 
Disputes 


Increasing effectiveness of arbitration in the settlement 
of trade disputes is reported by the General Arbitration 
Council of the Textile Industry. A summary of activi- 
ties during 1933 submitted by Frederick A. Colt, secre- 
tary, to George A. Sloan, chairman of the Council and 
President of the Cotton-Textile Institute, discloses not 
only an increased number of direct adjustments through 
arbitration proceedings, but also many settlements ef- 
fected without hearings because an approach to arbitra- 
tion had promoted willingness of disputants to reach 
speedy informal adjustments. 

The formal arbitration proceedings involved claims 
ranging from less than $1,000 to a recent one amounting 
to more than $60,000. Practically all of the awards rep- 
resented unanimous decision of the arbitrators. In some 
cases with very small amounts at issue, arbitration was 
agreed upon because of the principle involved rather 
than the money difference between the parties to the 
controversy. 

Negotiations for arbitration, during the year, in prac- 
tically all controversies based on additional charges due 
to processing and floor taxes, also increased cost of NRA 
operation resulted in informal settlements. Correspond- 
ence between the council and applicants for arbitration 
in these and numerous other cases is acknowledge to 
have been effective in promoting settlements without the 
necessity for hearings. Cases going into arbitration gen- 
erally were confined to disputes about the element of 
time in delivery and differences of opinion concerning the 
quality of the merchandise. 
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Price Exposure 


W" have, too long, believed that naming the 
selling price upon fabrics or yarns, was a 
matter to be left entirely to the management of 
the mill producing the fabrics or yarns. 


If fixing a price affected only the mill produc- 
ing the goods, no outsider or competitor would 
have a right to complain even if the sales price 
was below the cost of production. Unfortunately, 
under modern merchandising methods, the price 
at which goods are sold by one mill affects all 
mills making the same or approximately the 
same goods. 


Buyers insist upon paying only the market 
price and the market price is determined to a 
considerable extent by the lowest price at which 
similar goods have been sold or by comparisons 
with the prices of approximately similar goods. 

Under the principle of “States Rights,” the 
United States Supreme Court has held that a 
State may control the actions of its own citizens 
provided such actions do not harm the citizens 
of other States. 


The Supreme Court held that a State had 
a right to fix the hours of labor and the minimum 
age at which persons might be employed within 
its boundary because such regulations affected 
only the citizen of such State. 

Louisiana could have operated its lottery if 
the sale of tickets had been confined to Louis- 
iana, but when the sale of Louisiana Lottery 
tickets in other States caused losses to citizens of 
such States, the Supreme Court closed the Louis- 
iana Lottery. 

The Supreme Court has never said that Fed- 
eral Government had a right to go into any 
State and regulate red light districts, but the 
decision in the Mann White Slave Case, said 
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that when a woman was transported from one 
State into another for immoral purposes, the 
Federal Government had the right to step in 
and protect the second State. 

In a long line of decisions the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down the principle that 
a State may do as it pleases in regulating the 
conduct and lives of its citizens provided such 
regulation did not injuriously affect the lives of 
citizens of other States. 

The Court has held that no State could do 
anything which injuriously affected the people 
of another State. 

The principle which the United States Su- 
preme Court has laid down as relating to the 
action of States can well and sanely be applied 
to the operation of cotton mills. 

A mill may move its machinery from one room 
to another or from one location to another. It 
may improve its equipment or it may, unwisely, 
purchase second hand machinery to replace its 
present equipment. 


It has a right to change the grade and staple 
of its cotton or use one overseer or three over- 
seers as it sees fit. 

These and many other things they have a 
clear right to do because none of them injuri- 
ously affect other mills. 

When, however, a mill names a price for its 
goods or its yarns it passes out of the realm of 
those things which affect only the mill itself and 
into a realm where great injury may be done to 
other mills. 


If the price named is sufficient to cover the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit, no 
injury can be shown, but when the price is be- 
low the cost of production, based upon actual 
operations and the current price of cotton, every 
other mill making the same or approximately 
similar fabrics or yarns is forced to also sell 
below cost and such mills and its stockholders 
are injured. 

The right of a mill to injure other mills and 
the stockholders of other mills by fixing the 
market price, of its goods, at a figure below cost 
of production or even below cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit, is denied by us. 

When a mill by such action forces injury upon 
other mills they pass a point of demarkation 
similar to that laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court in defining the rights of States. 

Naming a price which will force other mills 
to sell below cost and suffer loss is on a parallel 
with the Louisiana Lottery selling lottery tickets 
in other States and thereby injuring the citizens 
of such States. 

Millions of yards of cotton goods and millions 
of pounds of yarns have been sold at prices be- 
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low cost of production simply because the mar- 
ket price of such goods or yarns had been fixed 
by some mill accepting such price. 

If the NRA and the Textile Code are worth 
anything they must protect mills against being 
forced to accept prices below cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. 


Unless cotton mills can make a profit they 
can not maintain the scale of wages fixed under 
the Textile Code and sooner or later, the de- 
plorable and unjust wages of the depression 
years will again prevail. 

Every sale of goods or yarns at prices which 
will not show a reasonable profit, shakes the 
foundation of the present wage scale. 


Labor has a vital interest in any movement or 
effort to prevent sales of cotton goods or yarns 
being made below cost plus a reasonable profit. 

For more than thirty years we have listened 
to the old story of some commission merchants 
and selling agents to the effect that they were 
interested in securing high prices because the 
higher the price the greater the commission, 
measured in dollars and cents, but too often the 
commission houses have sacrificed mill profits to 
increase their volume of sales. 


Commission merchants knew that if they sold 
20,000 yards at 4% cents per yard they made 
more profit for themselves than by selling 10,000 
yards at 5 cents per yard and they frequently 
cut the price at the expense of the mill, in order 
to sell more yards and keep their competitor 
from selling the other 10,000 yards and receiv- 
ing the commission thereon. 


Commission merchants and selling agents 
have, however, come upon a new day, although 
many of them do not seem to realize that fact. 


No longer can spindles and looms be added to 
their mills and the only way in which they can 
secure more goods to sell and thereby more com- 
missions, is for their mills to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity through the replacement of old 
equipment with that which is new and modern. 

As long as sales are made at prices which will 
not show reasonable profits, modern equipment 
can not be purchased. 

For the first time in history, commission mer- 
chants and selling agents have a real interest in 
securing profitable prices for the goods produced 
by the mills they represent. 

One mill manager said to us this week: 

The... Mills still have a large supply of 
6-cent cotton and are making prices based on same. I 
am forced to accept prices below my costs of production 
based upon the prices I am now paying for cotton.” 

Recently we quoted a mill manager as saying: 


5 SS ae Co. is offering goods for the 
Mills in competition with ours, at 
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ridiculously low prices. The only way they can make 
such prices is by giving no consideration to the large sur- 
plus which they built up during the war, and figuring 
that the income from same is reducing their manufactur- 
ing cost. It seems a pity that a mill cannot sell its goods 
based on its actual manufacturing cost without taking the 
advantage of such items. 

Making prices based upon fortunate purchases 
of cotton is not only giving to buyers the profit 
made upon such cotton, but forcing many other 
mills to sell at prices below their cost of produc- 
tion. 

Reducing manufacturing costs by funds re- 
ceived from an invested surplus is equivalent to 
giving to buyers of goods, instead of to stock- 
holders, the profits from such investment. Both 
practices are unsound and should be discon- 
tinued. 

The time has come for an investigation of 
questionable prices and an exposure of those 
mills and those selling agents responsible for 
such sales. 

If the NRA and the Textile Code are worth 
anything, they should protect those who work in 
our mills and those whose money is invested in 
same by requiring that the output of the mills 
be sold at prices which will equal cost plus a 
reasonable profit based upon the current price 
of cotton and actual operations. 

If the Cotton-Textile Institute is worth any- 
thing, it should request reports of prices made 
below cost of production plus a reasonable profit 
and should send their cost accountants to 
promptly investigate same. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute should have the 
interest of the cotton textile industry enough at 
heart and have enough nerve to publish the 
facts relative to every low price sale and to give 
the name of the mill and the selling agent. 

We tender our columns for the publication of 
such statements no matter how large the mill or 
how prominent may be its manager. 

In his address before the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of North Carolina at Pinehurst, 
N. C., last November, Ralph E. Loper, industrial 
engineer, said in part: 

A- compilation based upon the Federal income tax re- 
turns from 1,060 cotton textile mills for 1926 shows that 
combining their profits and losses leaves a net deficit of 
$32,463,000, after income taxes. 

For such a condition to continue in 1934 means 
that the condition of textile labor will be jeop- 
ardized and that eventually they must return to 
the deplorable and unjust wages of 1932. 

For it to continue will mean that the long 
suffering stockholders of Southern cotton mills 
will continue to be denied a fair return upon 
money which they invested and risk the event- 
ual complete loss of same. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


SLtatTer, S. C.—Slater Manufacturing Company have 
recently completed installation of several hundred WAK 
pick counters. 


New Howianp, Ga.—The Pacolet Mills has purchased 
from the Hermas Machine Company one shearing ma- 
chine which is now being installed. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Jewel Cotton Mills opened 
Monday, after being closed for some time, and it is ex- 
pected wil/ run indefinitely. 


Geneva, ALa.—Max J. Friedman Corporation has ac- 
quired the Geneva Underwear Mlil and wil loperate it 
under the name of Strongbilt Underwear Mills, according 
to Max J. Friedman, president. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Building projects involving the 
expenditure of considerable money were started this week 
by the Efird Manufacturing Company and the Wiscassett 
Mills Company. Three large warehouses, each 60x112 
feet, are being erected by the Efird company for the 
storage of cotton. The Wiscassett Mills are building a 
30x300 foot addition to Mill No. 1, and it is understood 
that new machinery will be installed in this addition to 
manufacture a higher grade yarn than is now being pro- 
duced. 
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Durnam, N. C.—At a total cost of approximately 
$27,000, the construction of eleven five-room dwellings 
by the Erwin Cotton Mills Company has been authorized 
by the city building and plumbing inspector. The houses 
will be erected in the mill community. 


RocKINGHAM, N. C.—The Steel’s Mills are construct- 
ing a number of additional dwellings to take care of ad- 
ditional operatives to be employed in the weaving divi- 
sion as soon as new looms have been installed in this 
division, when more operatives will be put on the pay- 
roll. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Assessed valuations for 1933 taxa- 
tion in Buncombe County places the American Enka 
Corporation second only to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany. The valuation for the Enka property totals $3,- 
062,104. 


Beacon Manufacturing Company properties have an 
assessed valuation of $664,960; Sayles-Biltmore Bleach- 
ery, $538,389.58; Asheville Cotton Mill, $186,057; Ashe- 
ville Hosiery Mill, $38,950.80. 


Kinston, N. C.—The Kinston Cotton Mills, which 
were purchased several weeks ago at a court sale by the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., through an official of the 
bank, efforts are being made to formulate some plans by 
which the mills can again be operated. The bank held 
claims against the property, and bought same at the court 


sale. The mills employed several hundred operatives 
before the depression. The company failed several years 
ago. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—An order for 80,000 olive drab 
shirts for the United States Army has been awarded to 
the Washington Manufacturing Company, shirt manutac- 
turers operating a large mill here and several other units 
in Tennessee. The total contract’ price is said to be 
$28,000, the company having won on its bid of 35 cents 
per shirt. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—A new concern known as the 
Hunter Bros. Company has been established here and 
will manufacture ruen’s cotton underwear. The organiz- 
ers are Clyde R. Hunter, J. Orville Hunter, and W. 5. 
Hunter, the latter having been associated with the Dillon- 
Vitt Underwear Company as shipping clerk for the past 
eight years. 

The new concern, formed by local men, will employ 15 
local persons at the start. All workers have been lined up 

“ready to start about February Ist. 


REMERTON, Ga.—-At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Strickland Cotton Mills, the report showed 
the company had enjoyed a good year with prospects for 
even better business for the ensuing year. The directors 
for 1934 were elected as follows: A. J. Strickland, Sr., 
C. C. Giddens, I. W. Shaw, A. J. Strickland, Jr., A. F. 
Winn and James Y. Blitch. The directors elected offi- 
cers as follows: A. }. Strickland, Sr., president; A. 
Fleming Winn, vice-president; A. J. Strickland, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager. The mills de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent, payable 
February Ist. 


SANFORD, N. C.—-The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Sanford Cotton Mills was held here, and satis- 
factory reports were heard. 

The officers reported that the mill had been operating 
on a two-shift basis for the past several months and that 
now about 240 employees were at work, an increase of 
about 100 from this time last year, and that the mill had 
a number of orders on the books. 

Officers were elected as follows: R. P. Dicks, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. R. Williams, executive vice-presi- 
dent; E. M. Underwood, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Dicks succeeds J. C. Watkins, of Greensboro, 
who has served as president for the past several years. 


Marion, N. C.—At the annual meeting of Clinchfield 
Manufacturing Company stockholders held last week the 
board of directors and officers were re-elected. 

W. L. Morris, of Marion, was re-elected president and 
treasurer; H. M. Leslie, of New York, was re-elected 
first vice-president; J. L. Morgan, of Marion, second 
vice-president; T. V. Ellis, of Marion, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. T. H. Henderson continues as superin- 
tendent, in which capacity he has served the mills 16 
years. The board of directors is composed of H. V. 
Brumley, H. M. Leslie, I. H. Rosenwasser, Morris Ros- 
enwasser, R. D. Scott, all of New York; C. W. Johnson, 
of Tarboro, N. C.; W. C. Hill, of Norfolk, Va.; E. F. 
Smith, of Jersey City, N. J.; J. L. Morgan, W. L. Mor- 
gan, W. L. Morris, J. W. Windborne, John Yancey, of 
Marion; J. W. Pless, of Asheville, N. C., all of whom 
were present, and J. H. Rogers, of Norfolk, and Frank 
H. Leslie, of New York, who did not attend. 

An encouraging report of the past year’s operations 
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was received and an extra dividend of 6 per cent payable 
February 5th to stockholders of record January 23rd was 
declared. A dividend of 8 per cent was pand last year, 
and is expected to be continued this year. 


PuLask!, VA.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., T. J. Wallner, 
president, reported a good year, with a net earning of 
more than $46,000. A resolution was adopted authorizing 
the payment of accrued dividends to January 1, 1930, on 
the preferred stock. Dividends accrued since are to be 
paid as rapidly as possible. 

Resolutions -were passed on the death of Harold L. 
Lichten, of New York, former vice-president, who lost his 
life last summer when a fishing vessel capsized. Direc- 
tors named were T. J. Wallner, E. W. Calfee, John 5. 
Draper, Bernard L. Lichten, John S. Dix, J. F. Wysor 
and W. Wallner. Officers elected were: T. J. Waliner, 
president and treasurer; Bernard L. Lichten, vice-presi- 
dent, and E. W. Calfee, secretary. 


Betmont, N. C.—The Acme Spinning Company 
stockholders held their annual meeting here. The report 
made by the secretary-treasurer was satisfactory, in view 
of financial condtiions of the past year, and a small divi- 
dend was authorized to be paid. 


Officers and directors were re-elected as follows: A. C. 
Lineberger, president; D. P. Stowe, vice-president; R. B. 
Suggs, secretary-treasurer. In addition to these, S. P. 
Stowe, R. L. Stowe, J. F. Farror and A. C. Lineberger, 
Jr., are directors. 


The annual meeting of the Sterling Spinning Company 
stockholders was held at the mill office. A satisfactory 
showing was made in the report of the secretary-treasurer 
and a 3 per cent dividend was paid. Officers were re- 
elected as follows: R. L. Stowe, president; Charles T. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer. 


The Crescent Spinning Company stockholders also 
held their annual meeting. A small dividend was author- 
ized to be paid. Old officers wree re-elected as follows: 
A. C. Lineberger, president; 5. P. Stowe, vice-president; 
G. W. Stowe, secretary-treasurer. Additional! directors 
include John M. Scott, W. B. Puett, R. L. Stowe and 
J. W. Stowe. 


Price Exposure 
(Continued from Page 15) 


If it is allowed to continue mills will not have 
the money for the purchase of modern machin- 
ery and equipment and manufacturers of textile 
machinery and supplies will fail to receive re- 
placement and improvement orders which should 
run into millions of dollars. 


For it to continue will mean that commission 
merchants and selling agents will be confined to 
their present volume of goods and will not re- 
ceive commissions upon the increased volume 
which could be produced with improved ma- 
chinery. 

Shall all suffer or shall the actions of those 
mill managers who persist in selling below “cost 
plus a reasonable profit” be exposed to the con- 


tempt of their contemporaries and the fury of 
their stockholders? 
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For 45 Years the Textile Unions Have Made 
Bootless Efforts te Organize South 
(Continued from Page 9) 


A few sporadic union efforts were made to obtain an- 
other foothold in Carolina and a strike was pulled at 
Henderson, N. C., in 1927. But this struggle was lost 
and another local of the U. T. W. disappeared before it 
was well started. With this exception no great number 
of strikes of major proportions took place in the South 
between 1921 and 1929—then hell broke loose on several 
industrial fronts, the results of which are still vividly por- 
trayed in the memory of Southern mill owners and oper- 
atives. 

Today, as in the eighties, and again in 1917-18, in 
1921, in 1927, in 1929-31, the same United Textile Work- 
ers Union is attempting to stir up strife wherever the 
slightest encouragement is extended to its strike-provoca- 
teurs. 


Orcy or Strikes In SoutH Unper NRA 


The principal area of disturbance in South during 1929- 
31 was Gastonia, N. C., where the communist textile 
union staged a general strike; Marion, N. C., where the 
United Textile Workers Union of the A. F. of L. con- 
ducted one of the most sanguinary battles in the history 
of the South; Elizabethton, Tenn., where both the U. T. 
W. and the communist unions pulled strikes and tried 
their luck at forcing the closed shop on the great rayon 
industry located there; and the four-month strike at 
Danville, Va. 

Since the promotion of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act last June the South has again been racked by a 
veritable avalanche of costly strikes that in many com- 
munities offset practically all the good promised by the 
NRA. 

The total loss in wage money, the total cost to the 
communities in which this pestilence of stormy strikes 
prevailed, have not been computed—and never will be. 
But the aggregate loss to employers, employees and the 
public is staggering even to contemplate. 


Mill Men Want Tax on Paper Continued 
(Continued from Page 4) 


taxes are put on. Now if the processing tax raises the 
price of the cotton article 10 per cent, making it sell at 
$1.10, a 10 per cent tax on the paper article would not 
be compensatory. The former differential of 40 cents in 
favor of paper would have been increased to 44 cents. A 
tax of 10 cents on the paper article would be more nearly 
compensatory, but even such a tax would not prevent 
some shift to paper. The buyer who has only $1.00 to 
spend for the article or who has to resell within a certain 
price range will shift to paper and be lost to cotton. For 
this reason, since a cotton product in almost every in- 
stance sells at a higher price than a competing paper 
product, the paper taxes would have to be relatively 
higher in order to prevent any shifting whatever. Even 
if we should assume that in some instance the compensat- 
ing tax has been imposed at a rate fractionally higher 
than is necessary mathematically to compensate for the 
increased cost of the competitive cotton product due to 
the processing tax, the paper manufacturer has no occa- 
sion to fear any real competitive disadvantage. In fact, 
a definite competitive advantage in favor of paper is 
bound to remain under the normal operation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The avowed purpose of that 
act is to raise the price of cotton and it is to be expected 
as a result of this all cotton textiles will be at a further 
competitive disadvantage in respect of paper. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
apvoear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co 
American ( ‘vanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. ... 
Associated Business Papers, ee 
Atianta Brush Co. = 


Rabbitt Bros. 
Bahnson Co. 
Balley Meter 
Bail Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works . 
Borne, Scrymser . 
Brown, David Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. _...... 
Campbell, John & Co. 
Carolina Steel & iron Co. ........ 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Co 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Curran & Barry . 


Darv Ring Traveler Co. . 
Deering, Milliken & Co.. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Dronsfield Bros. . 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co... 
DuPont de Nemours, BE. L & 
Durant Mfg. Co. re 


Inc... 


Eaton, Paul B. _. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co... 
nka. American 
Bsterline-Angus Co., The 


Firth-Smith Co. 4 
Fitch Dustdown Co., The . 
Flynn, Geo. D., Jr. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel . 
Franklin Process Ca. 


wl 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. . 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Governor Clinton Hotel ae 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The _. 
Graton & Knight Co. . 
Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine Co. __ 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, ©. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co 
Hygrolit, Inc. 


i=) 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Page 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co.., 
Jacobe Graphic Arts Co. 
Johnson, Chas. 


Inc. 


Keever Starch Co. 


Lincoln Hotel 
Lindley Nurseries 
Luttrell, C. BE. & Co. 

Manhattaan Rubber Mfe. Div. of — 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The _... 
National Ol] Products Co. tL — 
National Ring Traveler Co. 21 


Neumann, R. & Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co.. 
Noone’s, Joseph, Sons Co. 


Onyx Ol] & Chemical Co. 17 
Parks-Cramer Co. — 
Peach, D. W. .. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc... — 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 19 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. — 


Rhoades, J. BE. & Sons _ 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 21 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. ll 


Rome Soap Mfg. Co = 
Roney Plaza Hotel — 


Roy, B. S. & Son : 28 
Saco-Lowell Shops — 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 17 
Seydel-Woolley Co. _. — 
Sherwin-Williams Co. - 17 
Soluol Corp. 11 
Sonoco Products — 
Southern Ry. 26 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. —- 
Stanley Works 28 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. -— 
Stein, Hall & Co. _ 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 20 
Stewart tron Works Co. — 
Stone, Chas. H. . 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Co. | 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

—U— 


U. Bebbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. — 
Union Storage & Warehouse Co. — 
Universal inding 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 16 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 20 


WAK, In — 
Waltham “Watch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. 27 
Wellington, Sears Co. 20 
Whitin Machine Works ~= 
W hitinsville 27 


Spinning Ring Co 
Wolf, 


Jacques & Co. .. 


19 


olina. The refunds are made when 
an examination shows that the tax- 
payer has overpaid his correct assess- 
ment. 


The largest refunds were $9,788.39 
to the Lancaster Cotton Mills and 
$19,769.85 to the Watts Mills of 
Laurens. Both were income refunds. 

Tax refunds in excess of $500 for 
South Carolina, all of them income 
refunds unless otherwise noted, were 
as follows: 


Estate of J. B. Cleveland, Jesse 
Cleveland and Henry Cleveland, ex- 
ecutors, Spartanburg, $4,383.20 (es- 
tate); Dunean Mills, Greenville, $8,- 
183.26; Fort Mill Mfg. Co., $777.05: 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, $19,788.39: 
V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, 
$809.53; James C. Self, Greenwood, 
$723.08; Aug. W. Smith Co., Spar- 
tanburg, $580.97; Watts Mills, Lau- 
rens, $19,769.85. 


Rayon Exports Set Record 


Washington. —- Exports on rayon 
yarns from the United States during 
1933, most of which product goes to 
South America, were shown by De- 
partment of Commerce figures Friday 
to have established a record for all 
time. 

The 1933 total was 1,109,000 
pounds, valued at $566,000, compar- 
ed with 653,000 pounds valued at 
$429,000 in 1932. Mexico continued 
to be the chief export market, Cuba 
retained second position, and Colom- 
bia ranked third. 


Wool and Rayon Tops 


Standard Grades 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
253 Summer St. 


Sou. Rep.; 
Box 504, 


Boston, Mass. 
James E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wills Hunter, Sees 
NRA Constructive 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Nineteen hun- 
dred thirty-four bids fair to be a vast 
improvement over 1933 and by 1935 
we should be out of the depression, 
D. Wills Hunter, president and treas- 
urer of the Arcade Cotton Mills, 
stated in a rerent address before the 
Rock Hill Merchants’ Association, 
on the outlook for the new year. 

The speaker said that the greatest 
event of 1933 was the establishment 
of the NRA, and althoogh errors 
have been made in the program of 
the President, yet there have been 


great benefits. The textile industry 
has benefited under the NRA, having 
shown better earnings in 1933 than 
for two or three years. High praise 
was given President Roosevelt for 
his courageous work in trying to 
drive the depression from the life of 
the nation. 


Mills Get Tax Refunds 


Washington.—Cotton mills receiv- 
ed the largest tax refunds made in 
South Carolina for the fiscal year 
ending last June 30th. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau, in 
its report to Congress, listed 17 re- 
funds in excess of $500 in South Car- 


BELTING, PICIL ERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
&. J. Payne, Manager 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-.T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Buliding 

Washington, D. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


98 Franktin St., Boston 65 Worth St.. New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC Ex PoRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JoSHuUA L. BaILy & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


N. R. A. 


x means a multitude of changes, 


everywhere. 

But for the mill that switches to Victor Circle-D Travelers, 
N. R. A. means “new records ahead,’ and that's a promise 
backed by the experience of mills in every part of the textile 
territory which have already adopted them. 

One trial will show you the reason. Don't procrastinate. 
Send for FREE samples today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
520 Angler Ave., N.E. 187 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Walnut—3959 Tel.—247 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Cotton goods markets continued active 
last week, with sales in excess of production. Potential 
demand is considered strong and further active buying is 
expected by merchants. here. Gray goods slowed up near 
the end of the week, but prices held strong. There was 
further improvement in colored goods and fine goods 
demand was stronger and prices firmer. Sheetings were 
stronger and wide goods more active. 


The position of the mills has been strengthened by the 
increase in unfilled orders. Few of them are under any 
necessity of pushing sales. Some of them are out of the 
market until prices are higher, while others are willing to 
book March and April business at present prices. It is 
generally agreed here that prices will cntinue to advance. 

The situation in print cloths was about unchanged 
from the previous week. Further good business was 
taken on a number of constructions. Carded broadcloths 
were comparatively quiet at the week end, but mills 
have an excellent volume of business on their books. 
Trade in sheetings was much more active and prices on 
several lines went to higher levels. 

Fine goods markets improved in activity toward the 
close of the week. While combed lawns were the most 
active, there also was good business in several other divi- 
sions. Prices moved up rapidly on the combed yawns, 
and other weaves also were stronger, although the extent 
of advance was smaller. Buying was fairly broad, but 
the bulk of the business came from few buyers. 

The statistical position on most standard construc- 
tions, it was said, is strong, with stocks in the hands of 
mills relatively light and with production coming along 
no faster than it can comfortably be sold, even at cur- 
rent erratic demand. On other goods, notably piques, 
production is sold through February on several construc- 
tions and March deliveries are not freely offered. Wash 
goods sales have not only held up well; they have shown 
an increase during the week. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s +49 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 67% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard _. ERASER 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST... NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While demand for cotton yarns is 
better than it was in December, the market is not gener- 
ally active and prices have been inclined to weaken. 
Prices on carded yarns have shown a good deal of irreg- 
ularity and reflect the spotty condition that has been 
noted in the market for some weeks past. It is under- 
stood that some of the mills specializing in higher quali- 
ties have been doing avery large business and are well 
sold for some weeks to come. 

The average yarn buyer was minded to wait for a 
more settled price situation as a result of carded grade 
mills going on a 60-hour weekly basis of operations. 
Various spinner sreduced quotations from “%c to Ic a 
pound, otherers preferring to wait and see how the market 
behaves during the course of the next week or two. There 
was no difficulty in picking up stock numbers at less 
than quoted levels, for various spinners have become 
somewhat eager to add to orders on their books. 

It is said by some agents that price concessions being 
made by some sources this week in ordinary quality 
carded yarns have caused some misapprehension among 
customers, who have been trying to place orders for bet- 
ter grade lines at about the prices asked for ordinary. A 
corresponding condition is noted as regards better grade 
combed peeler yarns. 

As for deliveries on existing contracts, in ordinary qual- 
ity yarns, they are said to be holding up fairly well. Cus- 
tomers appear to feel that it is unsafe for them to try to 
rely on stock yarns ot cover current requirements. In 
combed peeler sorts, it is expected that delivery specifica- 
tions will improve next month. Combed peeler yarn 
spinners are trying to maintain prices, but they admit 
they would be glad to handle more shipping instructions 
just now. 

In underwear, the spring season for certain important 
types of merchandise is now open and customers are 
placing business ,stimulating combed peeler demand in 
the numbers from 24s to 40s. Most of the better grade 
yarn mills are counting on active demand, exceeding that 
of 1933 at this time. 


16s -.. Duck Yarns. 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

Warps 20s 31 -.. 
27 Carpet Yarns 
27% -_ Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, ) 
Part Waste Yarns 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, 2. 3 and 4-ply eg 

~~-----------~--- 20s, 2_ply 28% - 
16s __. 86s. 2-ply 33. 

36s 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14s 
12s 


BuLietTIn 21 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
81 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


O fice—Laboratories—Plant—W archouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


—~/ o 
\. 
Reg. U. P. O 
= We also Manufacture 


re 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of 


manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


parts of materials, and believe this guide will 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. 
Reps... J. Alfred Lechiler, 
N. C.; L. BS. 
Ss. > 


Sou. 
2107 E. St., 
Ligon, Greenville, 


Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 301 B. 7th St.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St.. 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc., Providence, 
R. L Sou. Office, Independence Bilde., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank W. 
Johnson. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Harold T. Buck. 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta. Ga.: R. A. Sineleton, R. 6, Box 
128. Dallas. Tex.: R. B. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep.. Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta. 
Perkins. Pres. and Treas.: 
Cook. Vice-Pres.: 
Geo. B. Snow, 
ginia: William C. Perkins, 
and Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Til. 
Office. 31 W. McBee Ave., 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps... H. L. Siever, 
OO. Rex 240. Chariotte. N. C.: W. B. 
Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 


Howard R. 
M. D. Tinney. Sec.; 


Rep. Georgia 


Sou. 
Greenville, 8. 


c.: R. D. Smith, 104 €layton St.. Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence. Masa. 
Sou. Reps. Ralph Gossett. Wondside 
Greenville, S. C.: William J. Monre, 
Woodside Ride... Greenville, S. C.: Belton 
Cc. Plowden. Griffin. Ga.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 


Singleton. Datias. Tex.: 8S. Frank 
2200 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 


Birmingham. Ala. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
“harlotte,. N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., 
P. O. Box 432. Weat Point. Ga.;: : 
Stouch. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Rrownineg. Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Stee! & tron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co.. tInc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 5. C 


Clinton Co.. Clinton, Iowa. Sou. 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co.. Inc... Green- 
vile. S. C.. Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps.. Luther Knowles. Sr.. Hotel Char- 
lotte. Charlotte. N. C.: Luther Knowles, 
Jr.. 223 Springs St... S. W., P. O. Box 466. 
Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville. 5. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
woreasee:. Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
Charlotte. N. C. S. B. Alexander, Mer. 


ae Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John EF Humphries, P. O. Box 
843. Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit. Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. B., Atlanta, Ga 


Laboratories, inc., 


Head- 


Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 


prove of real value to our 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., . B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
5S. W., Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc., 
or, ee ton, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
db. C. ewman, Asst. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St. . Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., E. Green, H. B. Constable, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- 
ident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. 
Ivey, 202 BE. Prentiss Ave.., Greenville, 
ea 


J. M. 135 8. Spring St... Con- 
cord, N. W. FP. Cray ton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Ga.; J. A. Franklin, 


Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga.; J. J. Taylor, 3839 
Bloom S8t., Baltimore, Md.: H. N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 Z3rd St. N., Birmingham, 
Ala.; L. B. Kinney, 314 ‘Pan American 
Bide., New Orleans, 


Eaton, Paul B., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. Cy 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps.. Ga.. Fla.. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co 301 Volunteer Bidz., 
lanta, Ga.; N. 8. C.. Va—EB. H. 
1000 W. Morehead St., 


218 Johnston Bidg., 


liam, 
N. Cc. 
Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.; Char- 


lotte, N. C.. P. Coles, Mer.:- Dallas. 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. BE. M. Wise. Hara. Mers.: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Rir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn.. W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 

Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville, 
Ky.. EB .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville. Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La.. 
B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. Va... J. Ww. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex.. A. 
Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. 

W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. W. 


Kaston. Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. Cc. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lam o., - 
boken, N. J. Reps., Frank 
Spring St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.; C. N. 

napp ommercia - 
ank Bidg., Char 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tn 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps... W. C. Kiniek. 
207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. B. 

Ss. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jac ksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 
Carroliton Ave.. ‘New Orieans, La.: EB. M. 
Cc hampion 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport. 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, .; B. 8. Parker, Jr.. Cor. 
Ww. n and Oak Sts., Knoxville 
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Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., 
Hart Products 
New York City. 
Lehrer, 


Atianta, Ga. 


Corp., 1440 Broadway 

Sou. Reps.. Samuel 
Box 234, Spartanburg, 
G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 5. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket. R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Pred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 


Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., for New Or- 


St. Louis, Mo.. 
J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663. 
Maxwell, 525 
Rhodes Haverty Blde.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. O 


leans, La.: 
Greensboro. 


Wrylie, 6514 First National Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 


Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor. 
Mer. Sou. Reps., BE. M. Terryberry. 205 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 2107 E. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.; L. &. Ligon, Greenville, 5. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep... W. Irving Bullard. Treas., 
Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Sunply Gastonia. N 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, Ss. Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 


Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton. 8. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: South- 
ern Reltine Co.. Atianta. Ga.: Greenville 


Textile Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, 8S. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B.. Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
nn. . Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide... Greenville, 
C.. Daniel H. Watllace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Burtington, Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Tller. P. O. Box 1388. Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 5156 N. Church St... Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave... Birmingham. Ala. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Rens... The Manhattan 
Rubher Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alahama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, (Crandall 
Png. Co. (Special Agent): Birmineham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadaden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Hunteville. Noojin Haw. & 
Suppliv Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery, Teagsvne Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—lackesonville. The Cameron & Park- 
ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Rarkley 
Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley ©o. 
jeorgia—Atianta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon. Ribb Sunply Coa.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentuckv— 
Ashiand,. Ben Williameon & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Suppiv Co.: Louteville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Favetteville. Huske 
Hardware Howse: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Reltine Co.; Goldshorn. Dewey Broa.: 
High Point. Beeson Hadw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmineton. 
mineton fron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Keater Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Haw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. Tn- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supniy Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Haw. Co.: 
Sumter Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga. Chattanooga Beltine & 
Supply Co.: Johneaon Citv, Summers Haw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Rros., Inc. Service Rep.. J. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer. 8. C. 
(Phone 188%). Salesmen, FE. H. Olney, 101 


Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
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Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr. 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Nabers, 2619 
27th Place S.. Birmingham, Ala. 


National Oj! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. H., 
Atianta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 Ww. First St., 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. HB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 5S. 
C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann 4& Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave... New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Badwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Char- 
Taylor, Gaff- 


Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadeiphia High Point, 
N. C., J. Payne, 


Rhoads & Sons, J. >. 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps.., 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.;: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N, C.: 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.: Greenville, 8. C. 

Seyde!l.Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
a. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
eee Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones. 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.. H. EB. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Reps.. 


W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart 


Alle- 


fron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Areade, Charlotte, N. C.: Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8S. C 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. lL. Sou. Rep., H. G er, John- 


sto. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps... L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, 
A. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
7a. 

Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401. Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C., 
also stock room at 520 Angier Ave., N. E.., 
Atlanta, Ga., with B. F. Barnes, Jr. Mer. 
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Southern Salesmen, N. H. Thomas, Gas- 
tonia. N. C.: J. McD. McLeod, 80 Church 
St.. Bishopville, 8. C.; B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Atianta,. Ga.; R. H. Mason, Gastonia, N. C. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy. Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinesville, 
Mass. Sou. a Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. 1. Dal- 
ton, Megrs.; Healey Bide.. Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office: L D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 BE. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., . J. Bou, 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Passaic, N 


Analyzes Trends In 1933 
Silks 


While sales of piece goods showed 
an appreciable rise toward the end of 
the year, the 1933 total was less than 
the previous year. Stocks of finished 
goods on hand have decreased and 
raw silk stocks have increased. These 
are among the highlights cited in a 
report just issued by the Planning 
and Research Bureau of Federated 
Textile Industries, successor to the 
Silk Association. The report follows: 


Sales of piece goods continue to 
rise. After the bottom was reached 
in October, sales for November in- 
creased 9.2 per cent. Early returns 
for December indicate no recession 
in this upward movement. Despite 
recent gains, sales volume is still one- 
third under that of a year ago. 


Although stocks on hand have not 
decreased as rapidly as sales volume, 
November, 1933, stocks were, how- 
ever, about 19 per cent lower than in 
November, 1932. Production in the 
last three months of 1933 was down 
about 20 per cent as compared with 
the similar months in 1932. With 
this decreased production and the 
curtailment of hours put in effect the 
end of December, and the approach- 
ing spring season, higher prices may 
be anticipated. 

The average price of three repre- 
sentative grades of Japanese raw silk 
in 1933 as compared with 1932 show- 
ed a variation of less than 3 per cent. 
That this relative stability has been 
achieved, in spite of the serious basic 
disturbances beginning with the bank 
moratorium in March and ending 
with the settlement of the textile 
strike in December, indicates the im- 
portance of curtailing imports. Im- 
ports for 1933 are 8 per cent lower 
than in 1932. November and De- 
cember of 1933 show a drop of about 
30 per cent under the same months 
in 1932. 

A constant threat to the raw silk 
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market is the steadily mounting 
warehouse stocks which on December 
31st totalled 96,786 bales as against 
62,837 bales a year ago—an increase 
of 54 per cent. At the present rate 
of deliveries to mills there is more 
than a three months’ supply of raw 
silk in storage. 


Broad looms active in the four- 
week period ended December 9th rep- 
resented only 41.4 per cent of the 
total looms in running condition. 
Such looms as operated ran at 90.4 
per cent of the maximum capacity 
allowed under the code. This means 
that a little over one-third of the po- 
tential loom-hours were utilized. 


Narrow looms active in the same 
period totalled only 37.5 per cent of 
the looms in running condition. Such 
looms as operated ran at 87.5 per 
cent of the allowable capacity. Less 
than one-third of the total loom- 
hours available resulted in actual 
production. 


12,558,762 Bales Ginned 


Washington.—-Cotton of the growth 
of 1933 ginned prior to January 16th 
was reported by the Census Bureau 
to have totalled 12,558,762 running 
bales, including 592,054 round bales, 
counted as half bales, and 6,792 bales 
of American-Egyptian, and exclusive 
of linters. 


To that date a year ago ginnings 
totalled 12,414,899 running bales, in- 
cluding 666,036 round bales and 7,- 
402 bales of American-Egyptian. 

The ginnings in running bales by 
States this year to January 16th 
were: 


Alabama 950,170 
Arkansas _ 1,006,079 
California _.. 191,745 
Georgia _._... 1,090,726 
Louisiana 468,565 
Mississippi —__ 1,130,244 
North Carolina 684,475 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 423,886 
Texas _ 4,190,174 


Weave Likeness 
Of President 


Atlanta, Ga.—President Roose- 
velt’s likeness woven in cloth has 
been the center of attraction at the 
A. French Textile School at Georgia 
Tech. The reproduction was design- 
ed by W. L. Carmichael, assistant 
professor in the textile department, 
and was taken from a photograph of 
the President. The photograph was 
first transferred to designing paper 
and then to punched cards, of which 
there are 1,016 in number. 
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MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


ORANGEBURG, 5. C. 


SANTEE Mriis—Tuis Company Has A MILL AT 
BAMBERG, ALSO. 


Talk about up-to-date and progressive mill officials, 
overseers and employees, then visit these mills, where 
John H. Cope is president, and C. 5. Hennery, genera! 
manager. 

The mill officials have a genuine ‘interest in their peo- 
ple, where all work together in harmony and good will. 

In fact, the time has come at last when the textile 
worker knows that he is getting a fair and square deal, 
and he does not have to join a labor union nor pay any 
dues. “‘Uncle Sam” and the textile manufacturers are 
working hand in hand for the welfare of mill people, and 
the improvement in condtiions are everywhere evident. 


Textile manufacturers were the very first to sign the 
NRA code, and are as happy to put it across as the em- 
ployees are in getting the benefits. And the NRA was 
not put on by labor unions. Labor union heads fought 
hard against the minimum wage scale. They wanted 
something left to harp on, and have not got a thing— 
only as they manufacture it for their own advancement. 


And mill people are not so easily fooled as they once 
were; they know that they do not need to join and pay 
labor union dues in order to keep their jobs at good pay. 
And, if they have any grivance they can go with confi- 
dence to their own mill officials and talk it over sensibly. 
and get satisfaction. 


Well, we are about to get off our subject, so let’s get 
back to Orangeburg, where our old friend, W. A. Hunt, 
is general overseer of carding and spinning, and getting 
along fine. Just as he always does, he has gone right to 
work for the churches and community, and has made a 
host of friends in the few weeks he has been there. In 
his office, he uses a desk chair that was presented to his 
father by the operatives at Unity Spinning Mill in 1904. 
This gift was treasured by Mr. John Hunt, and passed 
on to “Wess,” who was his oldest son. 


We had a nice visit with Mr. and Mrs. Hunt and their 
fine son, J. T., all of whom seem a part of our own fam- 
ily. 

” Mr. Hunt has splendid second hands and section men 
in both departments: W. L. Garner is second hand on 
first shift carding, and is also in charge of the mill board- 
ing house; C. M. McElhannon is second hand in carding, 
second shift; Robert Kinsey is second hand in spinning, 
first shift; E. W. Knight, second shift spinning and spool- 
ing; Walter Vaughn, second hand in spinning, second 
shift; C. O. Garner, card grinder; E. W. Langston, sec- 
tion on drawing; Eddie Sanders and J. B. Sineath, over- 


haulers; H. H. Kinsey, oiler; Albert Davis, humidifier 
man; C. B. Crosby, slasher foreman; D. F. Weeks, Kisler 
Groves and S. E. Padgett, section men; Lee Mitchum, 
doffer on warp. 


C. O. Judy is overseer weaving; G. E. Jones, head 
loom fixer; Victor Cooper, E. C. Browder, W. C. Crum- 
mie, J. W. Nettles, C. A. Cantrell and Laurie Thomas 
are live-wire loom fixers; E. M. Lovern, overseer cloth 
room, showed me a well preserved copy of Mill News— 
(1 believe it was 18 years old)—-which contained a pic- 
ture of the Loverns at Newnan, Ga., and a write-up I 
gave them. 


Oscar New is the progressive master mechanic recently 
promoted. J. K. Lee, formerly master mechanic for 
many years, resigned; F. H. Seymour, machinist. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


Did you miss this department last week? Well, it 
could not be helped. Had a sprained hand and can hardly 
use it now—the result of a blowout on right front tire 
which wrecked our car and came near doing the same for 
“Uncle Hamp” and “‘Aunt Becky.” 

Had the accident occurred fifty yards further on there 
would have been no banks on each side the road, but 
instead, a fifteen-foot fill—and fall. So, though we had 
to be towed in to Winnsboro, where the car underwent 
repairs costing $43.26, the only damage to us physically, 
was my sprained right hand, and we thank God it was no 
worse. 

Have been driving fifteen years with no wrecks re- 
corded to my “credit,” and am grateful that this was not 
a collision with another car, but something that was abso- 
lutely unavoidable, and not the result of careless or reck- 


less driving. We were on our way home from Orange- 
burg, C. 


“AUNT BECKY.” 
WINNSBORO, 5S. C. 


WINNSBORO MILLs. 


This is a place one will always think of when an ideal 
village is the subject. Few places equal it and none sur- 
pass it in beauty. Green lawns, shrubbery and flowers, 
with modern homes of neat design nicely painted, make 
one proud to live in this community. 

A large and well furnished Community House shows 
up attractively from the highway, and is the scene of 
many social and educational activities. Adult classes, 
from 9 to 5, sponsored by the State Board of Education 
with the mill company co-operating, require four teachers 
here. J. C. Hurley is director. 
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P. A. Frye is athletic director and has fine basketball 
teams—boys and girls—also a live baseball club. A lot 
of silver cups and other trophies won by these teams are 
on display in the Commiunity House. 


The boys’ basketball team has played 17 games this 
season, losing only two—both to the University team. 
They walloped Victor Mill team from Greer, 5. C., a few 
days ago—a team that is well known for good play. 


A. E. Jury is the agent at Winnsboro Mills; 
G. H. Lokey, superintendent; D. F. Clark, carder; H. L. 
Sargeant, spinner; G. M. Dean, overseer twisting, has 
lost a leg the past year, we are sorry to note. C. A. 
Simms is overseer weaving; H. C. Harrington, technical 
superintendent; F. R. Sanders, master mechanic, and a 
live one. 


There are other key men—John Dove, C. H. Gartman, 
M. A. Kirkland, M. H. McLendon, J. H. Owens, H. L. 
Sargent—some on the second shift and some on the first. 


BAMBERG, S. C. 


SANTEE MILL. 


This is about 20 miles from Orangeburg, and the same 
size of the Orangeburg plant. We are indebted to A. E. 
Thompson, progressive superintendent, for a fine list of 
subscribers here, headed by his own renewal. Mr. 
Thompson was formerly overseer at Buffalo, S. C., near 
Union, and has a host of friends there. W. A. McAbee 
is overseer carding and spinning; 5. C. Farr, overseer 
weaving; he has been out sick for some time, but was in 
the office the day of our visit, and everybody was hailing 
him with delight ,and it was easy to see that the em- 
ployees held him in high esteem. 

E. P. Hennerey is master mechanic; W. L. Crawley, 
shop; C. C. Kinard, slasher; Heyward Sandifer and 
Jervey Jeffcoat, drawing-in; L. C. Scoggins, second hand 


in carding; Sidney Hutto, section man, and J. M. Garner, 
card grinder. 


Henry Black and Clyde Johnson, second hands in 
spinning; J. W. Sanders and J. H. Sandifer, section men. 
D. B. Worsham, second hand in weaving; J. H. Lott, 


C. A. Varn, J. C. Berry, Carl James, W. H. Groce, J. F. 
Dodd and A. P. Lott, loom fixers. 


WARRENVILLE, S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE Mrco. MILL. 


The death of Superintendent C. G. Hall of the Granite- 
ville Mig. Co., at Graniteville, nearby Warrenville, re- 
sulted in promotions which transferred Superintendent T. 
C. Giles from the mill at Warrenville to the larger mill 
at Graniteville, and promoted D. C. Russell, the overseer 
of weaving at Warrenville, to superintendent—a position 
which he occupies with energy and real efficiency. 
E. D. Newton is now overseer weaving and his progres- 
sive attitude and influence resulted in getting all his key 
men on our subscription list. 


Where there’s an energetic and progressive superin- 
tendent, one can bank on his overseers being the same. 
And one can easily measure second hands and section 
men by the attitude of overseers. It never fails. Influ- 
ence is a remarkable and indefinable thing. Just look at 
this group of loom fixers: 

H. B. Baker, “A No. 1,” R. J. Miller, W. J. Barton, 
Louis Collins, D. C. Sanders, Hollis Bledsoe, C. B. Car- 
ter, W. E. Baker, Luther Jenkins; George Durden, draw- 
ing-in, and C. J. Spires, tying-in. 
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A. E. Franklin is carder and spinner; A. K. Powers 
second hand in carding; H. S. Berry, overseer the cloth 
room. 

SoctaL AFFARIS 

The girls are organizing a “Lightning Bug” Club, 
which promises happy returns in the social life of the 
village. 

The key men of the mill already have a “Cat Fish 
Club” which meets once a month. It has a very sugges- 
tive 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE Mrs. Co. 


This grand old mill town is rich in history, being one 
of the pioneer adventures in textile manufacturing. There 
are people where who have grown old in service and who 
have been retired on a pension. All honor to a mill com- 
pany that does not desert a faithful employee when he is 
no longer able to produce. 

T. C. Giles is superintendent. Was glad to meet our 
old friend George H. Leitner, the general superintendent. 

Lanier Branson is president, and also president of the 
Warrenville plant, and of Sibley Mfg. Co., and Enterprise 
Mig. Co. of Augusta, Ga. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


We always find the adult school going strong here, 
with many operatives deeply interested. This is one of 
the finest things the government has ever done for educa- 
tion, and with the mills heartily cooperating, it is wonder- 
ful how much good has been accomplished. 

The entire town is happy over the fact that waterworks 
will soon be installed. The government is making a loan 
of $72,000, and the work is to be done by the RFC, giving 
employment to 160, for about three months. 

The mill village had water in the homes but no sewer- 
age, but the town had neither. 

Calhoun Mills has 40,960 spindles and 1,000 looms on 
print cloth. James P. Gossett is president and treasurer. 

E. M. Lander is secretary and assistant treasurer: W. 
T. Storey is superintendent, and has been for many years; 
L. P. Lyons is carder; D. D. Thompson, spinner; R. L. 
Clark, weaver; J. S. Chastain, cloth room overseer. All 


are fine friendly gentlemen, and it is a pleasure to call on 
them. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—tjood Location 
A Bargain 
For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


Bulk of Producers 
Pool Cotton Options 


Washington. —- The majority of 
farmers holding options on govern- 
ment cotton under the AAA have 


WANTED—Salesman for repair parts. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in 
weaving. Car and expenses furnished. 
State wages to start Address Repair 
Parts, care Textile Bulletin 


agreed to assign it to the recently 
organized pool of that body, it was 
announced here. 

Oscar Johnston, pool manager, 
said that 391,485 option holders 
have elected to pool their 1,712,422 
bales of cotton up to and including 
January 22nd. He added that 84,738 
option holders have elected to have 
their 298,900 bales sold during the 
same period. 

At the present time, Mr. Johnston 


Cl LOW FARES 


between all stations on the 


_ Southern Railway System 


ONE WAY FARES 


ONE and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 
for one way tickets good in COACHES 


THREE CENTS PER MILE for ome way 
-- NO SURCHARGE .-.- 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


*TWO CENTS PER MILE for each mile 
traveled for Round Trip Tickets, wich 


15-day limit 


--- NO SURCHARGE — 


“TWO and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 
for each mile traveled for Round Trip 
Tickets, with 30-day limit. 

NO SURCHARGE .-.- 

* Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN! 


Comfortable, Economical, Safe 


Consalt Traffic and 


FRANK L. JENKINS, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


Washington, D. C 


U ERN 


RAILWAY 


SYSTEM 
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continued, there are outstanding 95,- 
817 options, representing 417,662 
bales. The holders of these options 
have until January 31st to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of pooling 
the cotton covered by their options 
or, at their election, may have until 
May 1, 1935, for ordering the sale 
of the cotton. 


Would Halt Sunday Work 


Columbia, S. C.—Under the terms 
of a bill introduced in the House by 
Jeff D. Parris of Cherokee, John Dun- 
can, Aiken, and ten other members, 
firms, corporations and individuals 
would be prohibited from employing 
women or children to work Sunday 
in mercantile and manufacturing es- 
tablishments. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and 
Manufacturing. The Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustries and the factory inspectors 
are charged with the enforcement of 
the measure. Violations of the 
measure would be punished by fines 
of no t elssthan $25 or more than 
$100 or imprisonment for not more 
than thirty days under the bill. It 
will probably come up for debate in 
the House this week. 


Cotton Tax December 
Receipts $29,445,835 


Washington.—Cotton tax collec- 
tions during December totalled $29,- 
445,835.53, according to statistics 
made public by the Colector of In- 
ternal Revenue. Collections for the 
periods August Ist to December 3 Ist, 
inclusive, total $79,276,620.46, the 
statistics show. 

Of the total collections during’ De- 
cember, the processing tax yielded 
$14,540,038.92, the import compen- 
sating taxes $66,263.07, the floor tax 
other than retail dealers $12,310,- 
032.38 and the floor tax for retail 
dealers $2,529,500.98. 


Cotton Thread Code 
Public Hearing Feb. 2. 


Washington.—The NRA gave no- 
tice, through the office of Divisional 
Administrator A. W. Whiteside, that 


a public hearing would be held Fri- 


day, February 2nd, in the Jefferson 
Room of the Mayflower Hotel, on a 
proposed merchandising plan and 
code of ethics for the cotton thread 
branch of the cotton textile indus- 
try. 
The plan and fair trade rules de- 
sired by the industry have been sub- 
mitted by George A. Sloan, president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


asking your 


travelers 
to be 


‘Rough Riders ? 


Your per-spindle hours are governed by the 
Code, but your per-spindle PRODUCTION is | 
governed by how well and how fast your trav- 
elers ride your rings. In other words, the average 
frame can be speeded up just as fast as the 
traveler-and-ring action will permit. Worn rings 
are rough riding. New DIAMOND FINISH Rings 
furnish a smooth path to a substantial per-spindle 
increase in your production! 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


— 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 
“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELson 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price. 


$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By |. C. Nosrz 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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CONSIDER these 
STARCHES 


DEXTRINS and GUMS 


Thin Boiling Starches 


Eagle One Star Foxhead 

Eagle Two Star Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 

Thick Boiling Starches Dextrins 

Globe Pear! Buffalo White Dark Canary 

c.P.Special Famous N. Canary British Gum 

Hawkeye Peerless 


HESE STARCHES, dextrins and gums are 

manufactured by carefully controlled and 
standardized methods. Purity and uniformity are 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are attested 
by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 


Stanley Eversaie 


Bale Tie System 


R 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages ¥ 2, CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
like these: 17? Battery Place, New York City 


IMPORTANT 
Our research department will be clad te furnish addi- 
tional information regarding 


Even the most critical executive cannot these and ether products as pF x AF 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe re | 

Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 

strength to insure the greatest effi- ROY GRINDERS for 


ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements IMPROVED STOCK. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 7 
Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: | ROY GR IND ERS for 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 


552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atianta, Ga. P.O. Box424 Charlotte, N.C. ECO N OMY 
SER SRE SR EEE EES 


= 


¢ Many minor cuts, digs and # * Your Firm's Name, Trade #¢ 
§ scratches, generally unreport- : Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
6 ed, slow uptying operations. 
Round Mages and Special De. All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
¢ Ties prevent such injur- d 
@ ics.and speed upoperations. Colorgraph Ties and Thoroughly Repaire 


Stanley EVERSAFE B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


. Se Established 1868 
Bale Ties and als Worcester. Mass., U.S. A. 


ii 
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